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' Our being placed in a state of discipline throughout this life, 
for another world, is a providential disposition of things exactly 
of the same kind as our being placed in a state of discipline during 
childhood for mature age. Our condition in both respects is 
uniform and of a piepe, and comprehended under one and the 
same general law of nature.' — Butler's Analogy, Part I. Chap. V. 

' The habits of divine, supernatural grace, are not acquireable 
by human study, or by industry, or by exercise; they are of im- 
mediate infusion from heaven ; yet they are infused to the end 
that they may act and exercise themselves in the several condi- 
tions and occurrences of a Christian's life, and by that they grow 
stronger/— Letg'A/on't Com. on St, Peter. Chap. I. ver. 6. 

' Endeavour therefore to derive some instruction or improve- 
ment from every thing which you see or hear, — from every thing 
which occurs in human life, — ^from every thing within you or 
without you.*— fra««'« Improvement of the Mind, Part I. Chap. III. 



ESSAYS. 



I.— ON PROVIDENCE. 

None but the senseless atheist or the hardened 
deist can deny the doctrine of Divine superintend- 
ence. All things bear witness to it, whether in- 
animate, animate, or intellectual. Earth with its 
wondrous structure, from the dust of its surface 
to the gems of its mines, the various forms of 
vegetable life, each diflferent kind of beast, bird, 
fish, insect, and zoophyte, in short all nature tells 
the goodness and the glory of its Creator and Pre- 
server. If God thus cares for inert matter, for the 
creatures of mere vitality, and for sensitive beings, 
oh ! how much more for man. Even the heathen 
learn tHs truth experimentally from rain and 
fruitful seasons, and the filling of their hearts with 
food and gladness. There breathes not a human 
being in the world who has not proved the gra- 
cious providence of God both in t1\'^ ^st^sjkSfirj 
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occurrences of life, and in the particular circum- 
stances of his personal history. All Scripture 
asserts or presupposes this general and particular 
providence. If we take up the Bible to look for 
this doctrine there, commencing with the Creation 
and ending with the consummated felicity of the 
saints, the evidence from Genesis to Revelation 
forms one mighty and perfect whole. 

That djring men endowed with rational faculties, 
and with conscience can inhabit God's world, en- 
compassed by his mercies, beholding, and often 
feeling his temporal judgments, without thinking 
seriously what shall be their portion in -futurity, is 
a fact explainable only by that darkness of under- 
standing and perversion of heart which are the 
effects of Adam's fall. The consideration of God's 
goodness in our creation and preservation, is surely 
suited to prepare our hearts to receive him as a 
Saviour. He, who so evidently consults the wel- 
fare of all his creatures, he who cares so tenderly 
for us as to number the very hairs of our heads, 
cannot desire our misery, is not willing that we 
should perish : no, by the voice of his Gospel he 
beseeches us to be reconciled, entreats us to be 
blessed. One thing which seems more especially 
to obstruct the beneficial workings of God's provi- 
dence upon us is the prevalent habit of subjecting 
ourselves too entirely to the tyranny of opinion. 
Alas \ for the final lot of those who are living to 
the world and not to God. 
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When Judas, under the horrors of remorse, 
brought again the thirty pieces of silver, and said 
to the chief priests and elders, " I have sinned." 
They answered, " What is that to us ? see thou to 
that." It is thus with our worldly associates. They 
will tempt us to sin, encourage us in sin, reward 
us for sin : but when an accusing conscience ^eaks 
within, when death and judgment are at hand, in 
act if not in word, they answer the reproaches of 
their wretched victim with, " What is that to us ? 
see thou to that." 

It is in regarding God's special providence over 
his church as related in Scripture, and in ecclesias- 
tical records, it is in observing how all persons, 
things, and events are made subservient, how all 
circumstances concur to bring about his purposes 
of mercy that our notions of God's omniscience, and 
of his almighty power are stretched to the utter- 
most ; — ^it is in considering this care and kindness as 
exhibited towards each particular member of the 
church, and above aU, in considering his own per- 
sonal experience, that the Christian finds the most 
affecting tokens of a reconciled Father's love. He 
knows that earth is the school of immortality, that 
its employments, enjoyments and suflFerings compose 
the discipline which is adapted by Infinite Wisdom 
to form in him a character which shall enable him 
to appreciate, and to share the happiness of angels. 
Every dispensation is adjusted for the develope- 
ment of the buds, and flowers, and fruits^ of iWt. 

B 2 
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immortal plant of righteousness which the Heavenly 
Husbandman hais set within his heart. Life has its 
spring-times, its summer, its autumn, and its win- 
ter seasons, and while they revolve with their days 
of sunshine and of clouds, their skies of glowing 
azure and of impenetrable mists, their scorching 
heat ahd rigid frost, their warmth and freshness, 
storms and tempests, their splendour and their 
beauty, their desolation and their horror, the dews, 
the former and the latter rains, fail not to fall upon 
the tender tree, while the river of God is still 
nourishing its roots. All things work together 
for the Christian's good. There is for him a trans- 
mutation of the mischievous into the beneficial, 
somewhat resembling that which is eflFected by the 
skilful engineer, who changes the desolating over- 
flowings of water into the fertilizing irrigation of 
the soil. 

Christians profess to believe all this, but it is 
too evident that very few among them feel it as 
they ought, or they would not generally be so 
slack and negligent in its improvement: multi- 
tudes who bear that sacred name have, it may be, 
never realized the notion, much less carried its 
effects into their conduct. Too many deem an occa- 
sional acknowledgment, extorted perhaps by the 
pressure of sickness, or sorrow, or the touch of un- 
wonted gladness, of God's designing all things for 
their good, to be sufficient. There are indeed many 
dull hours and insignificant things in life which we 
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axe all too prone to fancy God cares as little for as 
we do. But good sentiments, unless practically ap- 
plied, are worse than useless ; they lull the con- 
science, and harden the heart. Christians should 
be habitually influenced by them, and make of all 
events ascending steps towards heaven. Great 
and striking events seldom happen, but inxprove- 
ment may be found wherever it is sincerely and 
diligently sought. The sails of a ship, and of a 
windmill, the wheel which meets the friction of 
the moimtain brook, and other, more elaborate 
machinery which human ingenuity has adapted to 
solicit and profit by natural agencies, may suggest 
to Christians the duty of preparing the mind 
and heart to receive benefit froin providential 
circumstances. 

Self-knowledge is the first thing to be acquired 
by the Christian ; and a just estimate of what he 
is will be greatly assisted by a review of what 
he has been. From every day's occurrences too 
he may learn much of himself and of God ; and 
prove the necessity of maintaining an equable and 
serene temper amid all worldly fluctuations ; 
this also will aid him in appropriating the bene- 
fits derivable firom the bitter trials of sickness, of 
poverty, and of affliction generally ; and from the 
still more difficult ordeal of prosperity. 

But it is not only from things which thus 
directly afiect himself that he may seek for edifica- 
tion, every friend, associate, and acquaintance, in 
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common intercourse and conversation, becomes to 
him a means of instruction. Society with all its en- 
joyments, and friendship with all its endearments, 
hence derive their principal value. In every book 
which he opens he finds a useful lesson ; in every 
thing which he sees, a monitor ; and in the appointed 
means of grace he recognizes the noblest privileges 
of his present state, the pledge and foretaste of 
everlasting blessedness. 

This stedfast pursuit of improvement includes 
in its very essence the intention of rendering 
glory to God ; and the one cannot be really desired 
without the other. The mind which devotes itself 
to following out a personal interest in the dispen- 
sations of the Lord of providence and grace, will 
delight, although it may not have to offer a noble 
tribute, like gold and frankincense and myrrh, in 
laying its best gifts at the Saviour's feet. 



II.— ON SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



PART I. 



Encompassed by the infinitude of space, and 
within the vast universe of which the solar system 
is only a minute portion, the earth which he inha- 
bits may be considered as a world to man. And 
as regards the spot on which he dwells, and the 
period of time in which he is set amid the intri- 
cate and incomprehensible plan of Divine Provi- 
dence, every individual has, in a more limited 
sense, a world of his own. Difference of language 
and national peculiarities separate the Briton £rom 
foreigners, and foreigners from him. The preva- 
lent opinions of the age, and those of the social 
class to which he belongs, divide him from former 
times, and from other ranks of men. And within 
these concentric regions lies another composed of 
his own kindred and friends. Its magic circle is 
the natural boundary of his affections. It is his 
Eden, the home of his heart. Here sorrow is 
alleviated by sympathy, and joy increased by difiu- 
sion. Until reflected here in the mirror of opinion, 
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praise has little power to please^ or censure to pain 
him. 

But the point around which all these circles are 
cast is in itself a microcosm. It is inhabited by 
thoughts, imaginations, and feelings, all unceas- 
ingly active for good or ill ; and hither the senses, 
like Tyrian mariners, bring home the riches of 
other worlds. 

Man*s spirit was created for a higher and holier 
communion than social life can afford, even for 
intercourse with the Father of spirits ; and until 
that is attained his soul is a solitary thing. No 
human being can fully comprehend or exactly enter 
into another's feelings. The soul's most exquisite 
joys and sorrows none can either know or share. 
For itself it must learn and follow out its true 
interests. Between the soul and God alone lies 
its eternal bliss or woe. A solitary thing it must 
pass through the awfiil gate of death to the judg- 
ment which awaits it in an unseen world. 

Yet man is bom at enmity with God, and the 
earliest workings of his spirit betray averseness to 
him, for sin has perverted the original purpose of 
his being. The rational and sensitive faculties 
opposed to each other, carry on, under the dark 
clouds of sin, a continual conflict, and unite only 
to fight against God. But when the Divine Spirit 
has taught imagination to alarm conscience, with 
the views of death and judgment, enlightened the 
understanding to judge the worth of time in refer- 
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ence to eternity, inclined the will towards its true 
interests, and led the self-conscious spirit to receive 
the word of truth as light and life, then man 
returns to his allegiance, realizing his own helpless 
misery, the worth of salvation, and the love of 
God. Yet still indwelling sin remains a traitor 
in the camp. 

Every spirit dwelling in a mortal body, appears 
to have a constitution as peculiar; an individuality 
as perfect as that of the countenance which it 
irradiates. And by the wonderftd providence of 
God, every person is set in the midst of circum- 
stances so different in themselves, or in their com- 
bination, that the lot of one hiunan being in any 
affe, was never at any period, in every respect the 
portion of another. 

And all events are arranged for each person in 
that order of time and place, and in that union^ 
proportion and degree which is best adapted to 
the developement and perfection of his particular 
character. To one is appointed the monotonous 
succession of tranquil days, and months, and years, 
in which life passes on like a ship borne by the 
trade-winds to her port. To another, the restless 
agitation of fluctuating circumstances, the billows 
and tempe3ts of human life. To most, a diversi- 
fied portion, alternate intervals of storm and sun- 
shine. . 

The Christian acknowledges in the God of pro- 
vidence the God of all grace ; and though circutti- 
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Stances may sometimes appear to be adverse to 
his best interests, believes that their concurrence 
with the intention of Scripture, and the great 
purpose of Divine Grace, his progressive renewal 
unto holiness, is, in all instances complete. He 
knows that earth is the school of immortality. 
But does he practicaDy improve that knowledge? 
Would not his diligence be put to shame by that 
of many a tyro in human learning ? In order to 
profit by circumstances, he must acquire some 
notion of the effects they are intended to produce 
upon him ; and as an exact survey of the dilapi- 
dations of a building necessarily precedes its 
thorough repair, so must self-knowledge precede 
self-improvement. However well taught by books, 
and friends, and preachers, until religion is wrought 
out in personal experience, nothing effectual is 
done. The knowledge of what other people have 
thought and felt is useless to us, imless their 
thoughts awaken, and their feelings excite our 
own. Nothing that a man can read, or hear, or 
see of God's particular providence over other men, 
vnll affect his heart so powerfully, as the personal 
experience of his special care and kindness. In 
vain shall we remark its various workings in the 
world around us, unless we watch its effects also 
upon the world within us. 

Love and hatred are as the attractive and re- 
pelling magnet of humanity. Reason has learned 
firom the Divine Spirit through the written word, 
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tliat God is the chief good, and the will with its 
affections is set to seek him, and to avoid sin as 
concentrated evil. 

But, alas, indwelling corruption is ever causing 
the soul to swerve from the true point, and with 
more than a navigator's vigilance and care, must 
the Christian remark these variations, if he would 
prosecute successfully his voyage to heaven. 

Let him also look diligently at the images which 
fancy has set up in the temple of his heart, and 
take heed that none be exalted into an idol. By 
nature, self-love reigned there, and still inclination 
will sometimes prompt the affections to make it 
the object of their idolatry. Self-love is not 
merely a Janus, it presents more faces than a 
multiplying-glass, and each of them is unlike the 
rest. Pride, thinking of itself more highly than 
it ought to think ; vanity, seeking the praise of 
men more than the praise of God ; envy detract- 
ing from a neighbour's worth, to exalt its own, 
hypocrisy claiming respect for fictitious excel- 
lence, anger kindling at every injury, selfishness 
pursuing its own ends, these are among the many 
aspects of self-love. It is sufficient to prevent a 
man's appearing unamiable as a member of soci- 
ety, that the embroidered curtain of courtesy be 
drawn before its shrine, but in order to his beco- 
ming a true and happy Christian, that idol must 
be dethroned^ 

But the heart's temple has other occupants. 
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The chisel of a Phidias never imparted to the 
statues of the Grecian gods, such dignified and 
graceful charms as imagination, the artist of 
the mind, can give to a tender husband or wife, 
a " son of the right hand," a venerable parent, or 
a faithful friend. 

It is most needful carefully to mark the line 
which divides affection from idolatry. The Chris- 
tian must be careful, or while vigilance slumbers, 
the creature may be preferred to the Creator in 
his treacherous heart. 

Yet baser rivals stand in its dark recesses. 
There is the kingly Moloch of worldly glory; 
the graceful Belial of ease, of pleasure, and 
of vice ; and the downward-bent Mammon of 
wealth. 

The heart is indeed ** deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked." " Who can know it ?" 
That it is frill of darkness and full of iniquity, is 
all that the dejected and discouraged Christian can 
at times discern ; but from the conviction of his 
own utter weakness he turns in hope and confi- 
dence to the all-sufficiency of Divine strength, and 
renews with fresh alacrity his vows of perpetual 
enmity against sin. Thus a child's sense of help- 
lessness endears the name of parent. Give it some 
work on which to prove its tiny strength or skill, 
and after making many ineffectual attempts, it 
will tell you exultingly, * My Father will do it.* 

To love Emmanuel " with all his heart, with all 
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his mind, with all his soul, and with all his 
strength ;" to love him supremely, is thq Chris- 
tian's fixed purpose and prevailing desire. But we 
are poor fluctuating, fickle creatures ; our attention 
is sometimes monopolized by personal ills, some- 
times caught by the passing current of events and 
c^ried Zy -Uh A u,L^. »„.d„e, U i. 
absorbed by literature, sometimes fettered in the 
chains of business, sometimes entangled in the 
nets of fancy, alas, how seldom is it fully given to 
God ! Yet the aim and end, the whole bent of the 
Christian's soul is really changed. And though 
the hopes and fears of " things seen and temporal" 
may dazzle an^ bewilder as they flit across or hover 
over him, passing away one by one from his inte- 
rest and affection, they still leave the dim, yet inde- 
lible impression there of glorious « thmgs unseen." 
The sculptor when carving a tree or a flower can 
only make it leaf by leaf, one part after another ; 
but like the plants of God's earth, of which the 
rudiments are perfectly formed at first though 
gradually developed by time, are his plants of 
righteousness.* 

In conversion, the will is renewed, and the affec- 
tions and senses are led into willing subjection, the 
conscience is rendered tender and impressible; 
and the mental faculties also are enlightened, di- 
rected, and ordered anew, restored to their just 
pre-eminence in the soul, and submitted to the 

« 

* Vide Bacon's Advancement of Learning.T-BooK II. 
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law of God. Perhaps all human beings know in 
some degree what it is to love others, to seek their 
favour, to consult their pleasure; at least every 
one knows what it is to pursue selfish gratifica- 
tion, to live to himself ; and none ever served his 
firiends or sought their welfare, none ever loved 
himself so fondly, so devotedly, so sedulously as 
the Christian would fain love, and live to his God. 

The self-observation of the Christian includes 
not only the sensitive but also the intellectual 
powers of his soul, for he knows that his God is to 
be loved and served with all his mind as well as 
with all his heart. 

To all men not natural idiots certain mental 
faculties and capacities are common, though va- 
riously mingled in every mind, and very diflTerent 
in size and strength. 

We must endeavour therefore justly to estimate 
the number, value, and use of the talents com- 
mitted to our care ; judiciously and diligently to 
lay them out for God, their owner. 

All our ideas, whether received through the 
medium of the senses, or communicated imme- 
diately to the spirit, being implanted in the mind 
and fertilized by reason, have a reproductive power 
analogous to that which belongs to vegetable and 
animal life; though it would be a task of even 
greater difficulty to trace the origin, descent, and 
relationships of these thronging myriads than of 
the human race. 
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In order that all these multitudinous thoughts 
may be brought into subjection to Christ, we must 
exercise a mental discipline as rigorous as that of 
civil government, which assigns to society its ranks 
and rules, restraints and punishments ; and is inces- 
santly watchful against evils from within and from 
vnthoutl 

The understanding is as it were the critic and 
friend of the imagination, the Socrates of an Alci- 
biades, the Boileau of a Racine. Imagination in 
some cases appears to be merely a passive recipient 
of Uthographic impression^ from the senses. But 
often using the senses as instruments she copies 
their objects in her own style and colours, or imi- 
tates the mental masterpieces of genius. 

Sometimes forming new combinations of ideas, 
she becomes herself an inventor, a poet, painter, 
sculptor, or musician. We may observe in chil- 
dren that no sooner does the faculty of observation 
attain some good degree of distinctness, than 
that of imagination is also in exercise. Children 
when fond of each other and often together 
wiU sometimes in their pastimes feign circmn- 
stances and sentiments with an ingenuity which 
might shame more experienced romancers, in whom 
the touch of common sense has dimmed the tinsel 
of fancy. Perhaps it is because the imderstand- 
ing is so little cultivated, that the imagination is 
commonly so exuberant in women ; for imless that , 
faculty be unusually strong, the process of a 
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learned education, or of initiation in a life of busi- 
ness suffices eiTectually to weaken and check its 
growth. Yet even in some good soils this bright 
weed attains a wild luxuriance, and its baneful 
qualities always afiect alike the understanding and 
the affections. 

The indulgence of reveries and fictions of 
possible and impossible things, dreams of the past 
and aerial castle-building for the future, and of the 
passive habit of letting fancy sport at pleasure, or 
play the eloquent, though silent, improvisatore to 
the thoughts, all these are perversions of a talent 
given for far nobler use ; they weaken and debase 
the mind that fosters them. It may indeed thus 
occupied, escape much of the friction of real life, 
and evade many painful sensations, but at the 
price of invaluable advantages. And though such 
fortresses of fancy may bid defiance to common 
assailants, some sudden shock of afiecting events, 
hke the explosion of a magazine will at once shat- 
ter all the outworks and reveal while it rends the 
very citadel. Thus, devastating earthquakes not 
only agitate the seas, shake the moimtains, and 
overthrow palaces, but tear asunder the sheltering 
walls of many a private home. Misused, this Kvely 
faculty will bring upon the Christian sorrow and 
shame ; used aright it will heighten all his enjoy- 
ments and multiply their number. The works of 
% God, and the works of man, all things sensible and 
intellectual seen in its lovely pictures acqtdre new 
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attractions. And in the power of realization which 
it aflfords, he will find most cheering aid when his 
spirit rises to the contemplation of things divine. 
As concerns the imderstanding it must be the 
believer's constant endeavour to keep it imder the 
light of Scripture, lest darkened and bewildered 
by the clouds and fogs of sin, it misguide the 
other faculties. Reason, so commonly dormant, 
though sometimes rampant in the soul, must 
continually be kept in obedient activity. This 
noble faculty, this very spirit and self of man, 
being restored in some degree to its natural place 
and priority, and meekly subjected to the Law of 
God, he finds in the study of Scripture with 
prayer, its noblest use, while holding high and 
holy communion with Emmanuel, he receives in 
fresh supplies of present grace, new pledges of 
futureglory. 

Whether the individual's characteristic tendency 
be sensitive or intellectual, imaginative or reflec- 
tive, lively or torpid, the Gospel teaches every one 
who receives it, to think, and to think wisely and 
well. Serious reflection, to which man by nature 
is so averse, and which man renewed often finds so 
difficult, must habitually be exercised ; for grace 
cannot thrive in an inconsiderate spirit. 
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PART II. 

The constitution of the body, its vivacity or inert- 
ness, its strength or weakness, health or sickness, 
powerfully affects the soul, rendering every person 
prone to particular sins, and liable to particular 
temptations. Especially those kindly or unkindly 
dispositions commonly called good and ill nature, 
seem much to depend upon physical temperament. 
Personal beauty or deformity, the perfectness or 
defectiveness of the organs of sense, and the 
changes made by time, first in bringing the body 
to its maturity, and then to its decay, are among 
the strongest indirect influences acting upon the 
heart, from which they derive their force. 

Whatever be an individual's mental capacity or 
personal endowments they involve peculiar duties ; 
and in order to overcome the evil which is ever 
striving for mastery within us, and to grow in 
grace, sedulous watchfulness, and an imbiassed 
judgment are indispensable. We ought to be well 
acquainted with our own besetting sins and con- 
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stitutional failings, our evil habits and prejudices, 
our talents and capacities, inabilities, weaknesses, 
and deficiencies. We should know whence our 
strongest temptations proceed, that we may keep 
watch and ward against them. Unless by rigorous 
self-examination, the Christian building be often 
diligently surveyed, secret sins, like the Termites 
of the Indies, will be preying upon its strength, 
and though still standing, it may prove but a 
veiled ruin. 

That increasing natural benevolence, and 
smoothing natural asperities, the Law of Love, 
should be written on his heart and read in his life, 
is the earnest and constant desire of the Christian, 
but envy and malice may be secretly at work to 
coimteract his purpose. Bodily ailments frequently 
produce bitterness of spirit. Who that has ever 
felt causeless depression jand irritability, (and who 
has not felt them ? ) can deny the truth of Pascal's 
remark — "Mon humeur ne depend gu^re du 
temps, j'ai mon brouillard et naon beau temps au 
dedans de moi ; le bien et le mal de mes afiaires 
m^mes y font peu. Je m'eiflForce quelquefois de 
moi-mSme contre la mauvaise fortune, et la gloire 
de la dompter me la fait dompter gaiement au lieu 
que d autres fois je fais rindifferent et le d^goflt^ 
dans la bonne fortune." 

Yet even weather has an influence over us. 
The atmospheric changes which aflTect plants and 

^ Pens^s de Pascal, premiere partie, Art. IX. L. 

C ^ 
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animals aflfect also the human body, and through 
the body the mind. Sin has subjected us to this 
infirmity. And a thousand accidental circum- 
stances may call forth that evil which is ever 
germinating even in a renewed heart ; like plants, 
which in spite of the plough and hoe, will still be 
springing up in their native soil, amid its culti- 
vated productions; and our fickle humours, and 
fickle state may be regarded as afibrding seasons 
more or less favourable to their growth. 

When the spirits are disquieted we are tempted 
to doubt, despondency, and unbelief; to unkind- 
ness, bitterness, and evil speaking. Cheerfulness 
also has its own temptations, to forgetfulness, 
levity, and worldliness. 

None can know of another's heart what he 
knows of his own : those secret conceptions of evil 
which have lurked within or produced open sin, 
those instances of resistance to the awakening 
voice of Providence, and to the Holy Spirit's 
influences, those multiplied mercies which make 
ingratitude in his case so black a crime, and that 
peculiar sense of God's loving-kindness, and of 
personal obligation, which render him an ofiTender 
against knowledge, his desecration of feelings and 
faculties which he had consecrated to the service 
of his Lord, these things, but with a power unut- 
terable by human tongue, teach the true penitent's 
heart, when returning he renews his application 
to the Saviour's blood, that his offences are more 
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heinous than those of other men, that he is indeed 
the chief of sinners. There are many things, both 
mental and bodily, intimately connected with our 
'^^ease and comfort, which are too personal to excite 
another's interest, too trivial for the sympathy of a 
brother or a friend, and yet too weighty for human 
' effort to remove; but we can tell God of them, we 
can pour out our hearts before him. None but 
those who have done so in the spirit of adoption, 
and afterwards found their cause of trouble re- 
moved, can judge how such proofs that the Lord 
is touched with a feeling of our infirmities excite 
the Christian's tenderest affections, and fix them 
on his heavenly Father. 

As time rolls on, presenting like the visible 
heavens an ever revolving scene, in which the 
positions of objects seem to change as we ourselves 
move onward, we should learn to look more con- 
stantly for direction to the immoveable pole-star 
of our hope. In every change of feeling wrought 
in us by outward or inward things, we have a 
fresh proof of the applicability of Scripture to the 
various circumstances of human life. Its various 
parts, like the sails of a ship, when set according 
to life's shifting winds, enable the vessel to bear 
steadily on its way, and to pass safely over the 
rough waves of time, while the helm is guided by 
the hand of celestial faith. 

A considerate mind cannot pass the boundax^j 
ImQhetween cliiidhood and yout^i m\)cLO\)X^^^^- 
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sive retrospect, an anxious foreboding ; though the 
region it is entering be the fairest of mortahty. 
More intense reflection and stronger powers of 
feeling render the exchange of youth for maturity 
still more painful. It is the departure of spring- 
time, the end of life's mornii\g ; and though nobler 
objects lie before, it must be quitted with regret : 
thus the traveller entering upon the sublimities of 
alpine scenery, casts back a lingering look upon 
beautiful Italy. We cannot see the ruins of a 
castle, or even of a cottage unmoved. Melancholy 
blends with our admiration of the oak in its ver- 
dant decay. We cannot see the blanching hair 
and \vithering form of a friend, nay, of a stranger, 
without sorrow ; therefore it is natural that we 
should acutely feel our own decline. The only 
effectual balm for this wound is the hope of a 
blessed resurrection, of immortal vigour and celes- 
tial beauty. And we may also think, that the 
accidents and infirmities which befal the body are 
not to be regarded as special indications of God's 
displeasure. When we look at the portraits of 
the reformers, and endeavour to read in their 
countenances, the faith and holiness of their hearts, 
a feeUng of regret will often arise at the recollec- 
tion, that those reverend forms and features were 
disfigured and destroyed by cruel flames. The 
earher martyrs too, sufiered every variety of tor- 
ture which human ingenuity, sharpened by dia- 
boUcal maUce could invent. The body of Stephen 
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was bruised and crushed by stoning^ and the noble 
head of Paul fell before the stroke of an execu- 
tioner ; the beloved John experienced the decay 
and infirmities of old age. Yet the world was not 
worthy of them, and God loved them with an ever- 
lasting love. The eclipse of suffering and death 
is passing away with time, and the bodies of the 
saints will soon transcend in lustre the sun in his 
glory. 

In order to bring every thought into subjection, 
to the obedience of Christ, continual self-inspection 
and frequent self-examination are requisite. The 
Cbristian alone can look steadily into that den of 
iniquity, the heart, although he must behold there 
more numerous and frightful evils than an unen- 
lightened man could discern, and he endeavours 
to see them all in their utmost deformity and guilt : 
for he knows and loves One, who is able to save to 
the uttermost, and to cleanse and sanctify even 
that polluted temple. 

In the heart, the works of the flesh have their 
source ; and here the fruits of the Spirit are first 
formed. 

Here the great contest between sin and divine 
grace is carried on. By its effect upon the heart, 
and by that alone, every event of life should be 
judged prosperous or adverse. 

The delusive expectation of a sensual paradise 
won kingdoms for Mahomet, rendering his soldiers 
fearless, and almost invincible. And shall not the 
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certainty of final success, the stedfast hope of in- 
heriting God's promises, make the Christian, even 
in this life, a conqueror through Him that loved 
him? 

We often try to rescue from oblivion some 
bright or beautiful conception of the mind by 
giving it the permanence of a written record. Let 
each of us aspire to make his own imperishable 
soul, to be himself the pillar on which all the 
bright registers of his spiritual history are in- 
delibly engraven by the finger of God, to testify, 
not to many ages and their millions, but for ever, 
and to all, Emmanual's grace and glory. Then 
shall the discipline of providential circumstances 
accompanied by the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
by an operation certainly progressive, though it 
may apparently be tedious, gradually make us meet 
to stand everlasting monuments of mercy in the 
heavenly temple. 



IV.— ON RETROSPECTION. 



The result of an ienlightened judgment, formed 
upon practical experience, will ever be found in 
exact accordance with the precepts of Scripture. 
We may particularly prove this truth by noticing 
the Divine injunctions frequently laid upon us to 
remember the events of our past life, and by 
recalling the benefit which we have personally 
derived from their observance. 

What is commonly termed knowledge of human 
nature, is indeed an intimate acquaintance with 
one's own heart, and a careful observation of its 
workings in one's own actions. This habit of 
watching ourselves leads us to trace back the 
actions of others likewise to the fountain head of 
motives; and the general answerableness of one 
human heart to another secures the man of self- 
knowledge from making egregious or frequent 
mistakes ; though the peculiarities of individual 
character may sometimes deceive his judgment, or 
cause him to distrust its conclusions, YrhftTL^sAsfc^ 
ibejr are correct : for to join tbe act\\aAiav^^cw^^ 
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of one man to the outward conversation of another, 
is but an experiment, though often a successfiil 
one. 

To watch the effect of circumstances upon cha- 
racter, is to witness, as it were, an operation of 
mental surgery. 

But the didactic writer, like the clinical prac- 
titioner, aided only by precedent, and by the 
anatomy of a different subject, works in the dark, 
and often perhaps owes success to fortuity. 

Pascal says — " L'homme qui n'aime que soi ne 
hait rien tant que d'etre seul avec soi." And this 
must needs be acknowledged as mosttrue, if reflec- 
tion were the necessary consequence of solitude. 
But the heart is so fertile in devices, that even 
when a person is thrown back upon himself by the 
deprivation of outward sources of interest, he can, 
though constrained to dwell within the walls of 
reflection's sanctuary, weave hangings to conceal 
them from his sight, and amuse himself with his 
own fantastic imagery. But it is not such a dreamy 
review of past scenes that is here intended by the 
word Retrospection, but an exact and close exa- 
mination into the events of our past Hfe, and their 
bearing and effect upon our Christian character, 
with a view to present edification. 

Sometimes under the smart of aflliction we may 
verbally confess ; but do not really feel that God is 
merciful. Retrospection never fails to bring to 
our hearts a lively conviction of this truth. It is 
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written upon our personal records as the events o£ 
Egyptian history are inscribed indeUbly upon the 
obelisks ; but often in characters which require the 
cipher of knowledge and experience to interpret 
them. 

When we pause to make a review of life, lips 
accustomed to the liturgy of the English church 
will spontaneously use its general thanksgiving as 
the most suitable and eloquent expression of 
grateful feeling. " Almighty God, Father of all 
mercies, we, thine unworthy servants do give thee 
most humble and hearty thanks for all thy good- 
ness," the abundant and generous overflowings of 
thy bounty ; " and loving-kindness," that afiection- 
ate and tender care which su^ts each mercy to 
every peculiar circumstance and feeling, " to us 
and to all men. We bless thee for our crea- 
tion : " Yes, Lord, the Christian may exclaim, 
Thou hast made me, body, soul, and spirit. This 
body, derived from dust, composed of the same 
elements which are inpauseless circulation through 
all the forms of organic and inorganic matter. 
This soul, this strange, mysterious thing called 
life, of which thou alone art the source, the 
** I am." And this Hfe of mine is not mere vege- 
table vitality, which deriving suitable nourishment 
shoots forth and grows, and seems to rejoice in its 
growth, nor that mere animation which has such a 
sense of pleasure in the act of living, that it 
would seem in significant expressions to thank 
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God for existence ; but something far higher^ a 
living spirit conscious of its own being and actions, 
and capable of reflecting upon itself, a spirit, 
which dark, perverted and fallen though it be 
from its original perfection, still retains the un- 
obliterated impressions of a God, a future life, and 
its own moral responsibiUty. 

Lord, I bless thee for creation, for making me 
the inhabitant of a world so suited to the neces- 
sities and capacities of my nature, so fitted to be 
the school of my immortal spirit ! 

I bless thee for all the joy that a sense of being 
ever afforded me, for all the pleasant things that I 
ever saw, or heard, or felt ; for every bodily re- 
freshment and enjoyment, for every emotion that 
ever warmed my heart, for every pleasant thought 
that ever occupied my mind! Oh how much 
more, for spiritual, for everlasting blessings ! 

And proceeding to bless God for " preservation, 
and all the blessings of this life," the soul rising 
and kindling withi the contemplation of eternal 
love and mercy, concludes with fervent and de- 
voted self-dedication to his service, 

A knowledge of history, of geography, and of 
the present condition of all nations, will lead us to 
be thankful for having been bom in the nineteenth 
century, and in Britain, 

For this is an age, in which, though dense and 

murky clouds hang fiill of portentous horror over 

our horizon, yet the bright \)eaai^ ot tVv^ Sun of 
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Rigliteousness shine clearly forth, and are reflected 
in beauty from many a little spot of earth. And 
Britain is a land which merits the commendation 
of Speed.^ " It is the fortunate island, the para- 
dise of pleasure, the garden of God, whose valleys 
are like Eden, whose hills are as Lebanon, whose 
springs are as Pisgah, whose rivers are as Jordan, 
whose wall is the ocean, and whose defence is the 
Lord Jehovah." 

Let the British Christian think : Of all the 
multitudes that perished in the universal deluge, 
of all the multitudes that followed Xerxes into 
Greece ; of all the multitudes crushed by the tri- 
umphant Alexander ; of all the Britons slaughtered 
by the B/Omans, or in intestine warfare ; of all the 
ten thousands of thoughtless victims to Napoleon's 
ambition I might have been one. I might have 
been bom a debased savage of New Holland. I 
might have been bom among the civilized sensual- 
ists of eastern lands. I might have been bom in 
Athens, and in the age of Pericles, and have 
reached the majesty of mental stature to which 
the men of that place and period attained, and 
*^the Lord my portion" might have been to me 
an unknown God for ever ! 

AlS there is latent heat in every known sub- 
stance in nature, so is there latent tenderness in 
every human heart. 

Perhaps the test best calculated to elicit it, is 

' As quoted by Fla\e\. 
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retrospection : the recollection of childhood, with 
its friends and scenes, has a charm which few per- 
sons are able to resist. Life was then fresh, and 
so were our aflfections, and still a warmth of love 
attaches to such remembrances partaking of that 
early fer\'our of feeling, which in many persons no 
connexions of after times have power to awaken. 
We lived, and cared not why, and if the question 
rose, a toy or a new book would cause us to for- 
get it. We loved all who were kind to us, and 
almost every one was kind to us, for children find 
a friend in every benevolent heart. Every thing 
new that we saw, or heard, made us glad ; and 
rejoicing in the cheerful spirits of childhood, as day 
after daybrought new friends and new information! 
our heart whispered still of a brighter to-morrow. 
But that period had its sorrows, more transient in 
duration, yet keen as those of riper years. Then 
passions yet untaught to own the control of reason, 
shewed all the native turbulence of an unbroken 
will ; selfishness, pride, disappointment, and anger, 
had a sharpness which the friction of time wears 
away. 

Let us think over the incidents of our childhood, 
of our youth, and of our maturity. Let us recall 
the various places in which we have dwelt, and 
those which we have visited. Let us marshal our 
past years, and register their events ; the family 
and social changes which have affected our com- 
fort, our loss of relations and Mends b^ death, our 
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acquirement of new ones ; our days of health and 
sickness; our dangers by land and sea; and our 
deliverances out of our distresses ; those times in 
which we felt the pinchings of poverty, and those 
when we enjoyed the replenishings of abimdance ; 
the circumstances in which God often humbled us 
by adversity, and sometimes proved us by pros- 
perity ; and let us acknowledge and bless Him in 
aU, for his neverfaiUng goodness and mercy. 

But above all things, let us particularly recollect 
the circumstances which first led our hearts to 
himself. Let us retrace the gradual dawn of Ught 
upon our understanding, the progressive subjec- 
lion of our thoughts, feelings, and conduct to his 
holy will. Let us think of the books, and friends, 
and ministers, and ordinances, and occurrences 
which furthered the blessed work of our renewal 
unto holiness. Providential changes passed over 
it like the alternations of day and night, dews and 
sunshine, wind and rain, upon a corn-field, imper- 
ceptibly but constantly promoting growth, and 
ripening it for the harvest sickle. 

The discoveries of modern chemists have almost 
separated the name of folly from the attempts of the 
alchymists to transmute other metals into gold ; 
their notion was a flash of light emanating from a 
true, but then unknown theory ; their experiments 
were a wretched failure in its illustration. Gold 
in the physical world seems to be a t3rpe of good 
in the moraL And here an alcTaycay,^etfecX\xv 
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theory, and perfect in effect, is ever working out 
of all things, good for the Christian.. Let ns look 
unto the " rock whence we are hewn, and to the 
hole of the pit whence we are digged," There is 
a remarkable analogy, not only between religion 
and nature, but also between the church and the 
individual Christian ; every comparison applied to 
one may be used interchangeably for the other. For 
instance that of a building which so expressively 
denotes the plan, nature, and progress of the 
church, suits also the gradual and regular formation 
of Christian character. " The rock," and the 
" hole of the pit " are figurative expressions be- 
longing to this comparison. They refer to a 
quarry of living stone, lying deep in the earth, 
and requiring excavation to reach it. This work 
having been done, the quarry ridded, and the 
blocks raised, they have yet to be squared, and 
wrought, and placed stone by stone, to build a 
temple to the Lord. Mortal hands moved the 
masses of Stonehenge, mortal hands erected the 
stupendous pillars of Balbeck; but only Divine and 
Almighty power can accomplish this far more 
difficult, this glorious and everlasting work. 

We are God's building. There appear to be 
in Scripture, two senses in which we are spoken 
of as his workmanship : first, in regeneration ; and 
secondly, in sanctification : in both he works not 
only outwardly by circumstances, but inwardly by 
his Spirit, And we should ever remember to "work 
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out our own salvation with fear and trembling ; 
for it is God that worketh in us both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure." 

The believer knows that God has appointed the 
day of his deaths that the portions of life which he 
reviews, are gone for ever ; that the period now 
passing, will soon have passed ; that the number 
of his days wiU soon be filled up, and that his 
change will come. Retrospection effectually con- 
vini him, that earth has nothing that can fatisfy 
the desires of an immortal spirit. "Worldly plea- 
sures stand in the shades of past years, like corpses 
in sepulchral niches, the frightful spectres of 
themselves. Mercies and sins are crowded closely 
in the past. The deepest impressions which we 
ever received of our own sinfulness, were feint and 
indistinct. Of this we may be certain, that if at 
any time we appear to ourselves otherwise than as 
heinous transgressors of God's law, it is to the 
obtuseness of our own moral perceptions, to the 
darkness of our own understanding, and the want 
of divine illumination that such views are to be 

attributed. 

Let us think of God as having " loved us with 
an everlasting love," as having " called us by his 
Spirit in due season ;" let us thank him that we 
have ** through grace obeyed the calling ; " let us 
bless him for " free justification," for being 
" made his sons by adoption ; " and o\i, \e^, \3l^ 
jarsf to be ''made Uke Jesus Christ, ^^ to^>e ^xva.- 

D 
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bled to " walk religiously in good works," and that 
we may at length by God's mercy " attain to ever- 
lasting felicity." A heart thus set on high and 
heavenly things, will thankfully recognize God's 
providential assistance in the work of mortifying 
sin, and resisting temptations. God often uses 
means of moral restraint which, though weak, and 
almost contemptible in our sight, are effectual in 
his Almighty hands : thus the underground stem 
of a rush, is one of the bands with which he bind- 
eth the raging waters of the ocean. 

Let us review the waymarks of our heavenward 
journey. Our days of special mercies, our family 
anniversaries, our birth-days, our sacrament days, 
our sabbaths. 

Hours and minutes thus given to devotion, 
come and go upon the rapid whirl of life's events, 
like the lightning's flash on a revolving wheel, 
making obscurity clearness, and rapidity stillness. 

The sabbath is a day of grace and blessing : of 
the first as means towards an end ; of the second 
in positive enjoyment. 

It is a day of grace. Worldly business stands 
still. Ordinances invite us. Example stimulates 
us ; the example of those who '' go to the house 
of God in company," and who " call the sabbath a 
delight." Pious books He ready for our use ; the 
Bible is in our hands. All things seem to say, 
" Behold, now is the accepted time, now is the 
dajr of salvation." " Gnovy m ^^^^" " Ask, 
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and ye shall receive. Seek, and ye shall find. 
Knock, and it shall be opened unto you." 

It is a day of tlessing, of positive enjoyment. 
Faith, hope, and love, recognize in the type, the 
sure earnest of heavep, and rejoice " with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory ; " or at least, if 
faith and love b^ not in lively exercise, hope will 
tranquilly rest upon the promises. 

We have lived many Sundays. Have we used 
them as steps to heaven, and as earth's most plea- 
sant resting-places ? 

Many of them were spent in senselessness, many 
more in utter and partial ignorance : many in con- 
strained conformity to pious habits, which were 
irksome and seemed useless, because we were too 
idle to seek out their meaning. 

And since Divine grace has taught us to regard 
sabbath days as made for man, as periods appoint- 
ed by God for special communion with dust. 
What have we been doiug with their sacred 
hours? 'In proportion to our light and know- 
ledge, the guilt of desecrating them is enhanced, 
and the influence of our example casts its shadow 
on society further and more distinctly. 

But for our own sake, for our own soul's sake, 
let us examine closely whether we really keep the 
sabbath holy unto the Lord. Whether we habi- 
tually lift up our hearts with our hands unto God 
in the heavens. 

• Recollection will comfort the Chiisliwi mXJsv \5cl^ 

D 2 
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thoughts of some sabbaths spent in a proper 
spirit, with a pervading desire and aim to render 
glory to God, and good-will to man. Days passed 
with eternity in full view. Days by which we 
learned to number and apply our common ones to 
wisdom. Epochs in life, from which may be 
dated the formation or renewal of wholesome 
resolutions, the discovery or improvement of some 
important trait of self-knowledge. Days to which, 
in seasons of darkness and imbelief, we can recur 
and say, I knew that doctrine of salvation then, 
and I saw my personal interest in it by the steady 
light of deliberate judgment, and the Spirit of 
God bore witness with my spirit, to my being a 
child of God, and an heir of heaven. 

Days in which the soul was more than passively 
pious, as hour after hour bore it onward to new 
duties; and vigorously acting in the forms of 
social and public worship, it rose on their wings 
to :the throne of grace. Days in which we felt 
assured that one blessing at least, the blessing of 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
was ours. Days when we knew the meaning of 
those words, " the commimion of saints," and 
" members of Christ's mystical body." Days 
when surrounded by troubles, our vessel could 
ride safely and almost fearlessly, casting the anchor 
of hope upon the rock of ages. 

But oh ! humiliating, abasing truth ! a soul that 
has shared such privileges, liiat \kas y^on^A «xpe- 
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rimentally the value of the sabbath, can yield, 
has often yielded almost without an effort, to the 
pressure of physical languor, to the diversion of 
mental pre-occupation, and of casual circum- 
stances ; and has wasted many a precious sabbath 
in heartless semblances of worship. 

The due hallowing of the sabbath lies between 
the heart and God ; none else can detect under the 
exact observance of outward ceremonies, the ab- 
sence of devotion. 

Those sabbaths spent in labouring and praying 
for a sabbath spirit, although they seemed not to 
attain it, were not however spent in vain, and can 
never be reviewed with regret. 

But those in which, if habit and pride had xiot 
come to the aid of consistency, even the externals 
of worship would have been sacrificed to the 
temptations of indolence or levity, to the seduc- 
tions of amusing society, or entertaining reading, 
in which we have given all that we dared to give 
of God's hallowed day to the world ; their recol- 
lection must be bitter while we live. Still more 
so those days in which some flagrant violation of 
the sanctity of the sabbath blotted our religious 
profession, and brought shame upon the holy name 
of Christian. 

In reviewing his use of gospel privileges, the 
believer will continually find it matter of self- 
gratulation, that the invitatipn of Christ to weary 
sinners, and his promise to reject noixe viVvo ^ovsxfc 
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unto him^ are still in force ; and if, as Satan would 
suggest, the commission of all these aggravated 
offences be inconsistent with vital godliness, and 
prove the sinner to have as yet no interest in sal-^ 
vation ; they tell him that it is not even now too 
late, Christ is still mighty to save, and still be- 
seeches sinners to be reconciled to God. 

The Christian cannot turn over the leaves of 
his Bible, without continually encountering pas- 
sages which circumstances have joined for ever to 
his personal history by a thousand tender and 
pathetic remembrances. 

And when we review the brief notes of former 
years, and use them as an index to memory, the 
mingling of their reviving thoughts and feelings 
with present reflections, gives the mind a peculiar 
sensation of pensive pleasure. We can judge of 
such notes as impartially and dispassionately, as 
if a stranger's hand had traced them, while their 
intimate connexion with our personal well-being, 
renders them unspeakably affecting. 

It makes our heart bum within us, to look into 
that storehouse of prayer, where we have been 
laying up for ourselves heavenly treasures : to see 
among them many petitions which God answered 
after we had forgotten them, many which have 
been long in a progressive course of accomplish- 
ment, and many more which will surely descend 
in blessings upon our living head, and bring down 
the light ofgloTj around out Aymg ^Vfiow* 
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That youthful, or that childish self-dedication, 
which is perhaps reviewed by the believer, 
though feeble, was earnestly sincere, and God 
accepted it in Clmst,and has preserved him by his 
Spirit, despite all opposition, and will preserve him 
still for ever. When reviewing past resolutions, 
and our continual failure in their execution, it 
seems truly wonderful that an intention, to the 
futility of which daily experience bore testimony, 
should yet, in the long run of years, have been 
established and maintained, and become at length 
the settled purpose and habitual employment of life. 

It is very difficult when contending with the 
force of temptation, to lay hold in faith upon the 
promise : " Sin shall not have dominion over 
you," but by and by we find out, that divine grace 
has been at work, and that its fulfilment has 
begun. 

There is nothmg so humiHating, there is no- 
thing so encouraging as retrospection. It echoes 
the Saviour's words, *^ Without me ye can do 
nothing." It echoes the words of his apostle, " I 
can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me." 

None ever knew its value better than that 
sweet singer of Israel, who, in the 77th Psalm, 
poured forth by divine inspiration, his personal 
experience for the perpetual comfort and edifica- 
tion of the church. 

The attentive contemplation of t\ie ^^.•sX> etvaJ^^^ 
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the believer to look with a steady and undazz 
eye upon the darkest or the brightest prospc 
of a temporal future. Like the appearance of 
hills of Palestine, as described by De Lamarti 
that future seems to be transparent, and' to rev 
what lies beyond it. 

Visions of beauty, sublimity, and glory, hi 
dawned upon the Christiaix's soul, of which Ital 
skies, the great and wide sea, and Mont Bla 
clad in sun beams, are but dim and diminut 
types. 
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Would that the world's conviction of the value 
of time were commensurate with its ingenuity in 
the invention of delicately accurate chronome- 
ters ! Would that the Christian's sense of it were 
experimentally proved by his use of the minutes 
and hours of daily Ufe! It would be well if we 
were all as careful as King Alfred, in the division 
and employment of our time. Although the ob- 
servance of a regular plan must ever be liable to 
modifications and frequent interruptions, yet it is 
better to have some general idea of method in the 
expenditure of our hours and minutes, than to let 
them pass, like the sands of an hour-glass, mea- 
sured only by being gone, and leaving no trace of 
their passage. 

It is a wretched thing for the mind to lie at the 
mercy of circumstances, like a leaf tossed to and 
fro, or whirled about by every breeze that rises ; 
for even the little birds which fly hither and thi- 
ther, do it not without some intention of use or 
pleasure in their joumeyings. 

The main object of a Christian's Me ^o\iJL<iL\\aX 
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only be frequently called to mind, it should 
ever present, and towards it every action, e\ 
thought should incline, and that not with 
stifcess of artificial training, but with the nati 
bent of plants that seek the sun. It seems a 
fling matter to idle away a few minutes as t 
pass, but at night we look back with regret u 
wasted hours : the closing year brings its lost c 
and weeks to memory, and at the successive 
riods of life, we painfully review its years 
vanity. Oh, what can save us from that bi 
anguish of remorse which belongs to the miser 
a mis-spent Hfe from a death-bed, but the care 
the Christian use of the days, and hours, 
minutes which make up its span ! 

A considerable portion of every day n 
necessarily be occupied by the sustenance, 
freshment, and rest which the body requi 
Wholesome and abundant food, refreshing sh 
exhilarating exercise, and cheerful company, 
among the mercies for which a Christian ^ 
enjoys them, will frequently and heartily th 
God. But that man's notions must be low inc 
of rational enjoyment, who can take the nega 
pleasure of rest, the sensitive gratification of a] 
tite or bodily exercise, and the amusemem 
hearing and talking common-place, (which 
indeed mere means of sustaining and recrea 
life,) for its main objects, and seek in them a ] 
and pitiful happiness. 
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Every one has his own particular place and sta- 
tion in society, and it behoves him duly to esti- 
mate and punctually to fulfil their duties. All 
things really worth doing, require undivided at- 
tention in their performance ; and there are some 
kinds t)f business which demand a painfully pro- 
longed application. ' 

Sometimes when its set employment ceases, the 
mind can at once fly off to other subjects with 
delight, but when the occupation has deeply en- 
gaged its interest, recurring thoughts will haunt 
the mind, and hang heavily upon its attempted 
recreations, being still delightftd, though fatigu- 
ing ; and like beloved friends, welcome even when 
imseasonable, and inconvenient in their visits. 
Hence arises another danger, that of making an 
idol of our business. And if this temptation be 
not a very common one, yet when it arises, it lays 
hold of its object with a giant's grasp. In general 
the occupation which renders him a useful citizen, 
at the same time enables a man to supply his own 
wants, and to support a family in which he finds, 
perhaps, his most important sphere of usefulness, 
and his most endearing source of sublunary happi- 
ness*. The Christian sees before him daily the 
public, social, and domestic duties of his station, 
the improvement of his talents for God's glory, 
and the good of his fellow-creatures ; and, written 
upon every event and circumstance of life, and in 
larger and brighter characters upon xow^ «xA 
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dark ones, beholds the exhortation, " Grow in 
grace." 

If we watch ourselves, and remark what trifling 
things are continually affecting us, and how often 
they produce permanent impressions, we shaU 
soon learn to consider those matters as important, 
which are usually said to be of no consequence. 

Events and circumstances too small to be strong 
or told upon memory's rosary, falling upon the 
ground of the heart, may prove seeds of immortal 

plants, whose fruit shall be gathered hereafter, 

• 

** Life has its busy hours when heart and mind. 
Seem to some passing circumstance confined : 
Life has its listless days, when thought is still 
As evening shadows on yon lofty hill.** 

Proceeding in the same habitual course, sur- 
rounded by the same people, scenery, books, and 
things, each week almost a copy of the last, Ufe 
changes immarked, as earth, accompanied by 
her own atmosphere, passes silently, and with 
apparent stillness through her yearly circuit. 

When a man is placed in a situation which 
precludes anxiety, as to the means of subsistence, 
yet has constant occupation, void of mental inte- 
rest, and is habitually associated with people of 
inferior information and intellect, his heart, in the 
monotonous recurrence of the same scenes, the 
same society, the same avocations, and the same 
spiritless conversation, will be tempted either to 
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1 at night for something that may excite his 
3rest to arise with the morning sun, or to sink 
) languid hopelessness in the expectation of 
•ther wearisome day. 

X is not however in striking and extraordinary 
ions, that God's providence commonly calls us to 
7e him, it is in the patient and cheerful perform- 
« of the ordinary duties of our station, day by 
^, as they occur. And herein as lively a faith, and 
itedfast a hope, may be exercised and testified, 
in the endurance of a missionary's hardships, 
. xnartyr's pains. 

.f we examine the lives of those saints who by 
ir useful labours, patient endurance of afflic- 
1, and triumphant deaths, have most eminently 
rifled God, we shall find their previous prepa- 
ion to have been a quiet, habitual, and devout 
3ntion to common duties. 
Idilitary and poUtical, scientific and literary 
jbrity have appeared to many immortal beings 
the very end, purpose, and ultimate intention 
human life. The multitude have yet lower 
ions, and a more perverted ambition. 
rhe heart must indeed have some object for 
restless and vigorous tendencies of its affec- 
is to fix upon and twine around, as happi* 
s. Alas ! too often they do but hide a barren 
k, or a crumbling ruin with their luxuriant 
dure. 
Liet histoij arise and tell of vain Qjfi\A\A.oTL. \a\. 
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domestic story point out the obscure graves of 
disappointed expectation. 

Though differing in its qualities widely as the 
physiognomy of the Caucasian, and the Negro do 
in character, though marked by distinctions deli- 
cate and innumerable as those which give to every 
man his own peculiar frame, features, and expres- 
sion, ambition is universal as the common form of 
the species. And suited to answer this craving of 
the heart, this ever fresh desire of the soul, one 
glorious and all-sufBcient object is proposed to us. 
An object, which to compare the greater with the 
less, is like the sound of music, the sight of the 
skies, the sun's light, and the atmosphere which 
surrounds us, free to all, all may in common share 
it, and each possess it as his own. Its mere pur- 
suit is the highest enjoyment attainable in this 
world, its possession is the fulness of eternal bles- 
sedness. When this object of desire is kept day 
by day, and hour by hour before the Christian, 
when Providence is regarded as using all things as 
instruments in forming and fitting him for heaven, 
can the most monotonous succession of times and 
seasons be destitute of interest, and of hope? 
Can trouble be regarded otherwise than as a 
light affliction, which is but for a moment ? 

Commonly our most dangerous temptations are 
presented to us, not in seasons of calm prepara- 
tion, but in the crowd, hurry, and agitation. of 
unexpected occurrences^ TView \1 ^eems almost 
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hopeless to turn within, and attempt a dispas- 
sionate consideration of the things which are be- 
seiging and shaking us, and then we prove by 
ex^ence the wonh of those defences which oii 
peaceful hours have been employed in casting 
round us, and of that Almighty succour which 
was sought in our quiet days, and will surely 
answer our cry for help in the time of trouble. 

Many persons must have noticed that when 
amid a rapid succession of events, for instance on 
a journey, there happens for a little while a dead 
calm, in which the mind takes a leisurely survey 
of surrounding things, and deliberately marshals 
its own thoughts, the present scenery of that hour 
with its feelings and reflections will often revisit 
the soul in pristine freshness, though other things 
more recent and more striking are forgotten ; thus 
characters cut into the stone remain longer legible 
than those left in relief upon its surface. 

Like such a tranquil interval, in its soothing 
effect upon the spirits, and in its fair, shadowy 
visitings to memory, is the pause of meditation and 
prayer amid the concerns of ordinary life. The 
flame of devotion, when regularly fed, rises high, 
and burns clear and bright, diflusing all around, 
tlfLe fragrance of its consuming incense. 

The Christian, with Professor Frank, desires 
" to live each day as if it were the first and the last 
of hifi life ; " with the prudence of experience, and 
the hyeliaess of hope. He \>egm!& vX ^^^^^ '^^ 
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chastened ardour of one who having ahready des- 
ecrated many a consecrated day, distrusts his own 
resolve, and with simple faith seeks of God 
strength in which to live to him. He would not 
devote it to gloomy anticipations, of parting and 
the grave, but so live as to be doing that day's pre- 
sent duty in its season. Entering upon busy 
scenes he strives to remember the pursuit of a 
further and a higher end than worldly success, and 
worldly happiness, and dedicates himself anew to 
God's service, invoking his protection and blessing. 

And the Christian will forsake, not only life's 
low cares and harassing business, he will withdraw 
from the most delightful conversation, and the 
most fascinating employment, in soUtude to realize 
an unseen world, another state of being, on which 
at any moment he may be called to enter ; to 
meditate on time as the school of immortality ; to 
review past negligence and wilful error ; to con- 
sider his ignorance, and how short his remaining 
opportunities of improvement, his period of dis- 
cipline and probation may be ; and how certainly 
a felt and visible eternity attends on death. 

Some minds have naturally a contemplative cast, 
to others fixedness of thought is a painful effort. 

It requires considerable powers of mental ab- 
straction to preserve collected thoughts and stu- 
dious habits, amid the bustle of business and the 
excitement of travelling. 
It is to the mind when pie^eu^ c\£c,\mv.%tQjaces 
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obstruct its views and deceive its judgment, as 
to the eyes, when a little hill seen from the 
valley, hides the form of a giant mountain 
lieyond it. 

The man of learning and genius, from a prefer- 
ence of contemplative to active enjoyments, and 
from an experimental knowledge, that mental 
riches, like foreign coin, can be exchanged but 
with a few, though he may love to circulate in 
society all those acceptable and valued talents 
which are acknowledged tokens of Uvely feeling, 
social abilities, and a kindly nature, must, like the 
miser, still find his best delight among his hidden 
treasures. Imaginative minds are sometimes mis- 
taken for thoughtful ones. Fancy, Hke the soli- 
taiy bee, attracted by gay colours, brings scarlet 
tapestry from distant fields to line her secret cell, 
and envnraps in its creaseless folds the embryo of 
hope. But in its seasons of solemn intercourse 
with God, the soul fastens upon one object, and 
with the material world and its enchanting images, 
strives likewise to exclude the reflections of 
philosophy and the reveries of fancy. 

We may in deep sincerity and earnestness 
habitually pray for Christian graces, for meekness, 
humility, heavenly-mindedness, and often renew 
the petition, that he who ordereth each incident of 
life may bless it, as it passes, to our spiritual good. 
Yet when Divine Providence sends by the hand of 
a friend or an i2n£*iend, some moT\i&<(i^\A.oii \a 

£ 
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vanity, some provocative of impatience, when it 
diminishes the comforts, or multiplies the incon- 
veniences of our condition, the troubled heart too 
often forgets in its vexation to watch, and labour, 
and pray, that the intended benefit may be gained. 
And with its individual advantage, also forgets the 
privilege of glorifying God, and doing good to 
man, by a proper endurance of the trial. 

Returning night brings to the Christian another 
season of silent and solitary thought. He is con- 
cluding a day which typifies the coming end of 
human life, and he is about to lie down and sleep 
in the image of death. He takes the Bible, and 
from its holy pages seeks for light to reveal the 
awful blackness of his sin. 

The crowded events and entangled circum- 
stances, words, and thoughts of the day, lie sepa- 
rated and spread out before him. The least guilty 
of his acts suffices to condemn him. He considers 
his sins, he contemplates his Saviour, until his 
bosom swells with gratitude, with faith and hope, 
and he rejoices in a peace which passeth all under- 
standing, while casting himself on God, as his por- 
tion and his joy. 



V1.-0N EaUANIMITY. 

Dr. Johnson defines equanimity to be " evenness 
of mindy neither elated nor depressed." Sir R. 
Steele says, " It is a virtue which is necessary at 
every hour, in every place, and in all conversa- 
tions, and is the effect of a regular and exact pru- 
dence." Tatler, 176. The same author aptly 
terms it, in No. 14«3 of the Spectator, " Sobriety 
of heart." It is intended here to bring together 
a few thoughts upon the duty of maintaining 
this habitual evenness of mind in the ordinary 
occurrences of life. 

Equanimity comprehends in itself many other 
Christian virtues such as meekness, gentleness, 
temperance, charity, and contentment; and in- 
volves that quality which though not actually a 
part of the Christian's armour, furnishes as it were 
straps and buckles for it all : consistency. 

The duty of acquiring such a state of mind 
should not be pressed upon Christians, from the 
example of persons whose tempers accommodate 
themselves almost without effort to varying cir* 
cumstances, and who naturally "prefer, ^k^ \iXXi^\ 

£ 2 
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sacrifice to that of the chief source of happiness 
they possess, their good humour. Such persons 
commonly bear the light gales of vexation well, but 
are at once shiken and overthrown by the tempest 
of great tribulation. 

Nor should the stoics be exalted into models, 
who, seeking after happiness, imagined that they 
foimd it in self-government, and in an equable and 
contented firame of spirit; they mistook a fair 
causeway for a dwelling place. Even now, their 
sect with its errors, is £ax from being extinct. 
But Christians should be humbled when they see 
the self-control of the irreligious, and reflect upon 
their own superior principles and privileges. We 
admire, though without surprise, the patient en- 
durance of the martyrs, for the Almighty Qod was 
their strength ; but it shames us when we think 
of the constancy of an Aristides and a Socrates, 
and of the very boys of Sparta : their inclinations 
were more completely subjected to their under- 
standing than those of many a Christian are, yet 
they walked in darkness, and worshipped demons, 
and we have the light of life, and the proffered aid 
of God the Holy Ghost. Hie gospel, when it 
exercises its due influence, brings into subjection 
every thought to the obedience of Christ. Ours 
is not a religion of forms and ceremonies, of times 
and seasons; the effect of its doctrines upon the 
heart must be evidenced by its paramount^ its all* 
pervading power over the life. 
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It is not enough that our lips confess a right 
faith, that our observance of external ordinances 
agrees with our profession; that in life's most 
trying circumstances, " in trouble, sorrow, need, 
sickness, or any other adversity," the humbled 
heart bows down before God, and says, " Thy 
¥dll be done." The difficulty of such submission 
will be greatly increased, while its testimony for 
God's glory will be counteracted by the agitation 
and rebellion against his providence, which every 
trivial circumstance of daily life has power to stir 
up, and every child has sufficient acumen to 
remark. But if we are Christ's, we are wholly 
his. If the subjection of our will to God's be ever 
necessary, it is so at all times and in all things. 
His providence directs the vexatious shower of 
rain, and the ill-timed visitor, as certainly as it 
rules the issue of life and death. 

Alas ! we know these truths, and we often feel 
them too ; but every opposing breath diverts us 
from our purpose, and makes shipwreck of our 
good intentions. While things go smoothly, when 
friends smile upon us, and the sunshine cheers us, 
and there is fair weather also, and sunshine in our 
own bosoms, it is easy to avoid that one great 
inconsistency, ill humour, though care be needful 
to guard against another, levity of spirit : but 
when troubles have worn our hearts, and vexations 
have harassed them, when our associates are way- 
ward and whimsical, when ^oveTciJaet ^^qtccl 
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scowls in the sky, and the keen north-easter 
searches our bones, and when we feel within us 
mists and storms independent of seasons and cir- 
cumstances, then to be kind, forbearing and 
cheerful, proves the influence of our principles 
upon our practice, shows that we are indeed the 
children of God, and that Divine Grace allows 
not sin to have dominion over us. 

Perhaps one reason why we bear life's little ills 
so impatiently is this, we do not acknowledge 
God*s hand in them ; we regard them either as 
springing from the will of our fellow-creatures, or 
as occurring by a kind of fatality. 

We should be shocked at the idea of yielding 
assent to the Romish distinction between mortal 
and venial sins, yet we practically approve it, 
when instead of seeking that Divine aid to which 
under impending misfortune we should instantly 
resort, we yield to petulance, or suffer our spirits 
to be agitated and depressed by the petty obstacles 
encountered by self-will, sajdng to conscience, 
should it smite us for the fault, Is it not a little 
one I Such conduct seems to say. Lord, govern 
life's great events as thou wilt, but leave us the 
control of its little ones. Nothing is so elastic, 
so irrepressible as self-will. The waters of trouble 
may flow over it, but like the arches of an aque- 
duct, it feels the pressure only as an incentive to 
resistance. Many a hard heart has become yet 
harder by afflictioii. And eNen ei\«t T^rwY^a 
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Grace has changed the heart of stone into one of 
fleshy " this infection of nature doth remain/' and 
is continually manifesting itself in opposition to 
the will ol God. Self-will must be subdued, and 
every little encouragement afforded to it does but 
increase the weight of our next affliction. Every 
cross accident that befalls us, be it only the break- 
ing of a cup, or the cutting of one's finger, is a 
necessary though minute part of that great system 
of moral discipHne, by which Divine providence 
and grace are concurring to form in us those capa- 
bilities of enjoyment which are to be exercised in 
a future, immortal state of being. A statuary 
works with very delicate tools, and by almost im- 
perceptible strokes, in perfecting his figures ; and 
the importance of events can only be justly esti- 
mated by the effects which they produce upon the 
character. As, according to a great author, the 
man who can carry a calf, may in time be able to 
sustain the weight of an ox ; and he who begins 
with simple facts, may gradually attain to the most 
abstruse parts of learning : so, it would appear that 
the powerful influence of habit is not to be under- 
valued in reHgion ; and he who can by God's help 
endure with uncomplaining cheerfulness a peevish 
friend, a careless servant, or a smoky chimney, 
has learned the rudiments of that long-suffering 
patience which may hereafter appear illustrious in 
calamity. 

Yet how few professing Cliris\iaa'& c^sv ^n^ ^ 
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satisfactory answer to Miss Talbot's question, 
" Can you bear to be put out of your own way, to 
accommodate your humour to the varieties of 
human life ; and however your day is turned and 
interrupted, cheerfully make the best of it?'* 
Many persons have such a tendency to assimilation 
as to take the tone of their spirits almost entirely 
from their company ; and perhaps we are all, more 
or less, imder this sort of influence. A pleasant 
observation naturally induces a similar reply; 
that person must be churlish indeed, who would 
wantonly cast down the light of another's counte- 
nance: but a petulant remark as naturally, and 
almost as generally, elicits its like. Is this shew- 
ing all meekness to all men ? Is this doing all to 
the glory of God ? Such irritable behevers may 
indeed be " Epistles of Christ : " but the fair lines 
are so bespattered and blotted as to be illegible to 
common observers. 

A bleak unkmdly springtime offers an apt simi- 
litude of an individual whose mind is thus feebly 
and partially influenced by divine truth, and the 
comparison would perhaps hold good if extended to 
the present state of the whole visible church of 
God. The aspect of the country is still wintry, the 
trees and hedgerows are bare, and the hills covered 
with snow. There are many little patches of verdure 
among the meadows, some bright flowers, and 
green shrubs, and a few fruit tees opening their 
tinted blossoms, speak tlve cYieetWL \wv%\x^^ c^C 
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hope. The whole land has not yet felt the vivify- 
ing touch of spring ; but before the advancing sun, 
the prospect will soon change into summer's luxu- 
riant life and beauty. May the showers of bless- 
ing, and the beams of the Sun of Righteousness, 
fijl with like effect upon the church ! 

" Let your moderation be known unto all men. 
The Lord is at hand. Be careful for nothing, but 
in every thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God, And the peace of God, which passeth 
aQ understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus." Philippians iv. 5—7. 
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All that is most valued in the world may be pro- 
cured by means of wealth, and consequently 
poverty has in all times and places been generally 
considered a word of privation and dishonour. 

By producing a scarcity or want of the luximes 
and necessaries of life, it mortifies appetite, re- 
presses elegant taste, closes the fountain of know- 
ledge, and jfreezes the stream of benevolence. 
The poor are commonly despised in a world which 
estimates the worth of people by their wealth. 

Yet a very remarkable instance is related of a 
whole people's protestation against the sentiment 
jfrom Euripides, which declares riches to be the 
sovereign happiness of mankind. 

The Commonwealth of Rome too, enriched by 
the self-denying indigence of individuals, taught 
the world, that wealth was not even the heathen 
heart's best blessing. 

An Agesilaus with his plain LacaBdomonians, a 

Scipio iBmelianus with his few attendants, won, 

even in the eyes of the comxnon^t^^isiQx^ &vour 
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than a Pharnabasus with his oriental state, and 
the Egyptian king with his pompous retinue. 
But though eminent merit will sometimes over- 
come the disadvantages of indigence, when moral 
and accidental superiority are brought into direct 
opposition ; yet unknown and unsuspected, spirit- 
ual and intellectual excellence will continually be 
parsed over, while the world arranges in its own 
order those things of its own which fall more 
especially under its domination. i 

It was "only by effecting a national revolution of 
opinion that Lycurgus could hope to establish 
those frugal habits which were the basis of his 
policy. That being done, pride was engaged on 
the side of poverty, whose chief sting consists in its 
inducing contempt. 

For a poor man who in solitude has compared 
the extraneous indications of station and fortune 
with the internal and proper distinctions of the 
mind and heart, and has comfortably settled his 
own high moral or intellectual dignity, it is easy 
to despise advantages which he does not possess ; 
but the same man in company will blush for his 
threadbare coat and scanty fare, and feel the need 
of Christian meekness to endure " the contempt 
of the proud." The harsher effects of poverty are 
best seen in those who were bom poor, and have 
always lived poor, and whose sentiments and talents 
are correspondent with their place in society : on 
such the cbisseUiDg of that seveie ^x\A!&\.Ss» 'cclq'^x. 
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discernible. Like the weather-beaten mariner' k 
firame, the mind of the peasant and artisan becomes 
inured to hardship ; it is the delicate nursling of 
prosperity, turned out into the bleak storm of 
adversity, who feels it most acutely. 

But as in every country, persons may be found 
constitutionally different from the generality of its 
inhabitants, and there are in the world phlegmatic 
Italians, and excitable Germans, so are there 
vulgar patricians, and elegant plebeians. 

Such men as Kirke White, and Henry Martyn, 
subjected to the rigorous discipline of indigence, 
afford beautiful examples of God's adaptation of 
providential circumstances to character. Possess- 
ing those keen sensibilities which are the almost 
invariable accompaniments of minds like their's, 
they felt on all occasions with an intensity of which 
only kindred souls can form an adequate idea. 
Obstacles when not apparently insurmountable, 
stimulate exertion, and are perhaps the means of 
drawing forth a strength and energy of talent 
which would otherwise have remained latent for 
ever. Thus probably it was with them ; while by 
making them poor, providence checked the am- 
bitious aspirings, and humbled the pride of genius. 
They learned to add liberality of sentiment to the 
exclusiveness of native refinement, by being accus- 
tomed from childhood to familiar intercourse with 
the vulgar, by the ordinary want of many things 
which an improved taste lendfixs e«&eti^«Si Vo ^^«^- 
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fort, and by the conscious inferiority which every 
circumstance of social life awakens in the poor. 

Their souls arose under the pressure like the 
mercury of the barometer. Thus also Wolfe, 
thwarted by poverty in the warmest and tenderest 
affections of his warm and tender heart, became 
the more devoted Christian, the more zealous 
minister. Among the means which they gratefully 
review in heaven as having fitted them for the 
inheritance of the saints in light, sanctified poverty 
is one. 

Poverty however, has not only those subtile 
elements of misery which affect the fine sensa- 
tions of a few ; it is a ponderous, palpable, visible 
thing. It oppresses, it pains, it affiights even the 
dull and the unfeeling. 

If firom a state of superfluous abundance a man 
were reduced by the daily subtraction of a little, 
down to a condition of positive want, hia mind 
gradually conforming to the alteration in outward 
things would lose the shock of contrast, and find 
the change comparatively easy. But to be hurled 
at once from wealth to want, to be reduced from 
luxurious superfluity to scarcity of bread, to lie 
down and sleep as a prince, and to awake as a 
beggar, is a vicissitude to which in this mercantile 
country many are exposed, and which indeed 
many have experienced; it is a severe and bitter 
trial, which only the special grace of God can en- 
able anj one to bear with the meekne^ oix^^^gc^^ 
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tion, and the cheerfulness of hope. The fadlure 
of a commercial firm, the loss of a ship^ the death 
of one man, may ruin the fortunes of many in- 
dividuals. None know the utmost bitterness of 
poverty who have not previously tasted the sweet- 
ness of abundance. The painful clash of habits 
and circumstances can jar the very soul. In all 
events God is working out his purposes. For some 
of us various and sudden changes are necessary, 
while others perhaps of a more excitable or a more 
observant cast, derive from the monotonous circu- 
lation of years an experience equally valuable. 

In the straitness succeeding a too prodigal ex- 
penditure, even the opulent have sometimes a 
taste of the privations of poverty. Upon the 
avaricious, want is always preying, like the vulture 
upon Tityus. 

Content in all conditions is the Christian's duty. 
He must ever recollect, that, the sight of the eyes 
is better than the wandering of the deare. If we 
were to make a mental inventory of all the good 
things of this life which we at present want or 
vrish for, and immediately to obtain possession of 
them, our insatiable hearts would instantly feel 
new necessities, and shape new desires. Temporal 
blessings can no more satisfy the longings of the 
heart, than a pictured feast can satisfy bodily 
hunger. Earthly possessions are valuable in this 
mortal life, but who can reckon on that frail thing's 
continuance for a year, fox a da^, fox ^. sm^le hour I 
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Every thing extraneous, even all that is nearest 
and dearest, and the earthly body now included in 
the term * myself/ all but its own self-conscious- 
ness of being what sin or grace hath made it, must 
be left behind in death by the separate spirit. Then 
will the Christian prove the " unsearchable riches 
of Christ." The summary of earth and heaven's 
happiness^ is contained in the words. " The Lord 
is my portion." 

The Christian's heart devising Kberal things, wiU 
acknowledge it a blessed privilege to be enabled to 
give food to the hungry, raiment to the naked, 
relief to the sick, a home to the stranger, freedom 
to the prisoner, and consolation to all the aiSicted : 
yet are these benevolent offices mere emblems and 
faint images of blessings which the poorest Chris- 
tian can confer, of pointing the sinner to the Sa- 
viour, of guiding the wanderer back to the good 
Shepherd's fold, of supporting the faltering steps 
of the weak in faith. 

To those who look only upon the outward 
appearance, the sterling value of the gift is the 
measure of the donor's generosity ; but to Him 
who looketh upon the heart, and to those of his 
servants who charitably endeavour to appreciate 
motives, the mite of self-denying necessity is more 
than a treasury filled with the overflowings of 
abundance. 

" What we shall eat, and what we shall drink, 
and wherewithal we shall be clot\ied,'' ai^ VxAa^^ 
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proper objects of our care, but not of our anxiety. 
The indigent believer has a particular promise 
whereon to rest his faith. The Bible tells him, — 
" Verily thou shalt be fed." Upon the confidence 
of faith dawn the bright visions of hope, the 
Christian's soul beholds them, and is happy. But 
when under the painful experience of mental and 
bodily privations, his domestic affeptions, his most 
tender and lively feelings are touched by the 
necessities of those he loves, pf a child, a parent, 
or a friend who asks of him assistance in sickness, 
suffering, and sorrow, and he has nothing to bes- 
tow but his pity and his prayers, yet stronger 
faith, yet brighter hope, yet more devoted love 
must be called into exercise, to save the tried 
heart from breaking. 

It was the lot of the favoured tribe of Levi to 
have no inheritance among their brethren ; none 
of them could say. This estate is mine, audit shall 
belong to my posterity : they lived upon bread 
daily given to them from God's table. Such is 
still the lot of many who in heavenly rank are 
kings and priests. 

Christ was poor, and poor in spirit ; and in their 
best hours, his followers can reconcile themselves 
to the meanest and hardest lot by the thought of 
him who though the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords, had not where to lay his head here below. 



VIII.— ON SICKNESS. 



It may be inferred from the history of Job, and 
from its description of the order and effects of 
Satan's temptations, that the loss of goods and of 
children was less trying to the patience of that 
eminent saint, than bodily pain. When we spe- 
culate upon the subject, we are ready to assert, 
that^ though sickness may be a greater trial than 
poverty, yet that the loss of beloved friends is a 
still heavier affliction ; but, taught by long and 
painful experience, we acknowledge that the great 
enemy of man well knew how to touch a wounded 
heart to the quick. Even if the soul be so en- 
grossed by one overpowering sorrow, that it can 
derive no pleasure from its remaining mercies, 
there is a negative consolation still in being able 
to give way to emotion, unimpeded by physical 
hindrances. But in sickness and pain this cannot 
be done, for the intellect becomes the wretched 
dave of the body's miseries. Other griefs befal- 
ling us, may be compared to closing up some few 
windows in our palace of enjoyment ^ Wt ^^it^oxiaX 
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suffering, like the overwhelming lava torrent^ 
brings with it darkness, desolation, and horror. 
The prevalent feeling of the sufferer, is that of 
impotence in the grasp of Almightiness. That 
thousands have groaned under this disease before 
me, will not abate the keenness of its anguish ; that 
thousands have felt the time of sickness to be an 
unfit season for religious reflection, will not make 
the conviction of that truth less vivid and forcible 
to me. It sometimes seems almost worth while to 
be ill for a season, if it were only to receive that 
tender sympathy and those assiduous marks of 
affection, which our situation calls forth from sur- 
rounding friends ; but when, under prolonged 
sickness, the invalid sees those whom he loves 
drooping .around him, with harassed spirits and 
failing strength, their patient assiduity adds un- 
speakable poignancy to his affliction. Disease is 
among the miseries entailed on us by sin, and 
health among the undeserved blessings with whicb 
Divine mercy sweetens our earthly,lot. The sun 
may shine, the healthful breezes blow, the land- 
scape smile, the flowers exhale their sweets, insect 
and bird, and every living thing may testify bj 
sound or motion, its rejoicing sympathy witit 
nature ; but the sick man takes no pleasure in th( 
scene, it seems to mock his sorrow. Society 
though the most intellectual, the most edifyii^ 
and the best beloved, may be rendered worthless 
and Tvearisome by a bieaAadie* All the ha^pinesi 
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dependent upon sensible objects, is either 
diminished or suspended by sickness ; all the 
world to an immortal being on a sick, perhaps 
a djdng bed, is less than nothing. The mountain 
scenery has not lost its majesty, nor has vale, 
wood, or river, diminished in beauty, though 
aching eyes turn from the prospect with distaste. 
Those books are still fraught with valuable infor- 
mation, but the mind that once prized them so v 
highly no longer spares them a thought. Ideas 
which, under diflferent circumstances, the mind 
could marshal with delight, have lost their bright- 
ness and beauty : we summon them before us, but 
they appear languid and lustreless, like flowers in 
a fog. Occasionally some solitary thought dogs 
the sickly fancy, and wearies it with its * drowsy 
tinklings,' oft reiterated. There axe, indeed, pri- 
vil^ed times, when the soul asserts its independ- 
ent powers of action, when the mind puts forth its 
energy, when the spirit, conscious of immortality, 
seeks with direct and steady aim, that life which 
can be found only in God's favour ; when— 

" The souFs dark cottage, battered and decayed. 
Lets in new light through chinks by tempests made" 

Waller. 

But, alas ! such triumphs of the spirit over its 
weak body are short, and commonly succeeded by 
increased suffering. Yet God can make us hapi^y 
at all times, and in all circumstances. TVk& q.ox^* 

F 2 
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solations and the peace of his Spirit have often 
made the bed of deaths yea^ the wheel and the 
stake^ scenes of serenity and joy. They constitute 
the bUss of all our earthly happiness, and they 
remain our substantial blessedness still, in the 
midst of poverty, sadness, and suffering. Were 
the world to cast the sum of the Christian's joys 
and sorrows, it might find a heavy balance for the 
latter ; but the believer's heart can testify, that 
God the Holy Spirit witnessing with his spirit,— 
" Blessed is he whose iniquity is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered," affords a high, and holy, and hea- 
venly joy, surpassing all subluuary pleasures, and 
eclipsing all mortal sorrows. When the most 
beloved voice has lost its power to soothe and cheer 
us, when our dim eyes can no longer discern the 
face of a friend, Christ can still speak peace to the 
heart, 3nd say, " Fear not, for I am with thee." 
None but a Christian can understand a Christian's 
feelings. When every object has become painful 
to sense, every perception dull and uninteresting 
to intellect, when all has gone to wreck in the 
tempest of affliction, when flesh and heart taH, 
hope, the anchor of his soul, still fastens upon a 
rock, and that rock is Christ. In such seasons the 
Christian feels more distinctly than ever, that 
God, the source of life and hoUness, is also the 
source of happiness. 

And although many intellectual, social, and sen- 
sj'tive enjoyments may be spax^fli to \i\m» -Skowe can 
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80 emphatically tell the worth of health as the 
sick mail) and none can so exquisitively taste its 
sweetness as the convalescent. All within him 
and all around him has the freshness and the gra- 
tification of novelty, when the languor of sickness 
first yields to the animation of returning vigour. 
The heavens, whose azure glow lately overpow- 
ered the sight, seem now the triumphant arch of 
nature's gladness; his brow courts the breeze, he 
breathes the air with pleasure, his prompt atten- 
tion greets each movement of animate and inani- 
mate nature, glad to view in every object a reflec- 
tion-of his joy ; his limbs delight in proving their 
restored strength, and his spirits inspire his whole 
frame with an alacrity which lights up his counte- 
nance, and mellows his voice. Yet in the midst 
of this exultation, the recollection of recent sorrow 
tempers his feelings, and gives them a calm and 
almost solemn tone ; while his heart, rising to God 
in thanksgiving, silently acknowledges that among 
all these sweet emotions, gratitude is the sweetest : 
As '^ all things work together for good to them 
that love God : " the occasional visitations of sick- 
ness are intended to become m^ans of grace to us, 
and to assist us in the work of subjecting the will, 
and forming the character for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. 

But we are not sufficiently careftd in improving 
such opportunities of urging onward, and of Qres&- 
isg' towards the mark for the prize oi ovxx \!^^^ 
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calling : we make little perceptible progress in the 
heavenly race, and vainly seem to imagine that we 
shaU be borne passively along the stream of time, 
with its events^ to our gaol of hope, forgetting the 
force of the apostolic injunction, " Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you, both to will and do of 
his good pleasure." 



IX.— ON AFFLICTION. 



Before his renewal unto holiness, a man finds 
that though he may enjoy frequent pleasures, 
and long amuse himself with what the world calls 
happiness, yet still there is something dark and 
fearful to which, when left to itself, his mind 
naturally reverts. Such joys are like beams of 
sunshine which traverse a stormy sky. But after 
conversion, though cares, and troubles, and afflic- 
tions may surround and oppress him, a settled and 
stedfast hope is the resting-place of thoughts Such 
sorrows are like the heavy cloudy which conceal, 
and sometimes almost make us, by their long con- 
tinuance, forget the face of the azure heavens, 
but cannot destroy, although they veil their glory. 
Sorrow is the sinner's entailed inheritance. All 
that he meets with besides in this world, is the 
firee gift of mercy and goodness ; and Divine grace 
enables him to number the afflictions to which sin 
has rendered him liable among his blessings. So 
that God's kindness and favour to a particular 
person, can in no case be knoYna.\)y \k^ ^:5^^x^^x. 
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good or evil that is before him. God dealeth with 
Christians as with sons, and '' what son is he 
whom his father chasteneth not?" In our past 
conduct, we may often read the cause of our pre- 
sent affliction, and the striking adaptation of the 
chastisement to the reproof and correction of our 
particular transgression, will plainly show the 
design of providence therein. But sometimes 
unable to discern for what sins we are corrected, 
we He down as it were in darkness, and Usten to 
the thunders of God's fearful indignation. 

Perhaps every cause of exaltation which a Chris- 
tian possesses, has its counterbalancing . cauise of 
abasement, every sail of joy its ballast of sorrow: 
thus a Pascal had his nervous illness, a Luther his 
visionary visitant, a St. Paul his thorn in the flesh. 
Our vexation and trouble are often strangely dis- 
proportionate to the causes which excite them, 
and seem to depend rather upon the previous state 
of our own soi4 and body, than upon external 
circumstances. 

After having suffered severely from some par- 
ticular form of pain, disease, or distress, our 
hearts will often sigh forth the longing wish, that 
providential chastisement may not again be in- 
flicted by the same instrument, secretly hoping 
that any other will give less poignant anguish, and 
be easier to bear : but alas! experience can testify 
to the Almighty power of him, who, though he 
chastens in mercy and in mea^auxe) and doth not 
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willingly afflict or grieve the children of men, 
can, by what means he will, send the racking 
thrill of agony, or the throb of deadly sickness 
through the frame, and becloud the mind with a 
blackness so dense, as to reveal only the lightnings 
of terror which at times outdazzle the steady rays 
of the star of hope. 

God makes what he will an instrument of in- 
flicting pain. We suffer, and have as distinct and 
keen a consciousness of suffering, whatever that 
instrument may be, whether one of, personal 
affliction or of sympathy. 

How many are the varieties of human misery ! 
how great is their intensity ! Could the heart of 
any man distinctly and fully recollect at once, every 
Taxation and affliction which it has ever known, 
it would surely break. A half-remembered survey 
of our more striking scenes of sorrow, is often 
sufficient to renew their poignancy. But exam- 
ples teach us, that some piercing grief has often 
proved the stimulant of excellence. 

An acquired capability of endiuing bodily pain 
does not lessen the sufferer's sense of its keenness, 
nor substitute apathy for anguish ; neither can 
habitual control exercised over the heart, ever 
extirpate its feelings, and substitute indifference 
for acute sensibilities. 

Body and mind, though they share in all each 
other's sufferings, are susceptil^le, each for itself, 
of miseries more especially suited to \AudcL ^^ 
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. material or spiritual part, and to reach the other 
only through its associate. The body's close par- 
ticipation in the soul's acts, may be particularly 
remarked, when mental affliction, causing a par- 
tial or impeded circulation of the blood, induces 
that heavy and distressing sensation called the 
heart-ache. 

Sometimes it is the Christian's lot to climb 
mountains of difficulty, amid thick mists and tem- 
pestuous winds, but though he trembles at the 
thought of the crumbling crags and unseen preci- 
pices among which he is passing, and starts per- 
chance at the apparition of living shapes magni- 
fied into giants, he trusts his guide, and can tread 
the steep ridge, at whose abrupt sides float seas 
of vapour in imdulating motion, with confidence 
and hope, faint, yet pursuing the object of his toil. 

The strange dissimUarity between the feeling 
with which the Christian, when daily pouring out 
his heart before -God, renounces earth for heaven, 
time for eternity, and natural good for spiritual, 
and that with which his prayer ascends in agony 
of spirit from a suffering body, seems to make 
manifest the difference between a me'te resolution, 
and its execution, and to prove the real preference 
of the soul. 

Bodily afflictions are suited to abase us in our 
own eyes, for they humble us in the eyes of 
others ; they make* us objects of pity to the kind, 
and of scorn to the pxo\id« 
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None but those persons who have severally ex- 
perienced the peculiar wretchedness of each lot, 
can duly estimate the sorrows of various sickness, 
of melancholy blindness, of unsocializing dea&ess, 
of shocking loss of limbs, of helpless infirmities, 
of fearful mental maladies. If one affliction presses 
heavily upon us, we have still to be thankfiil for 
exemption &om another, and even should all these 
evils threaten us, and with the aggravations of 
poverty and contempt seem ready to overwhelm 
us, the remembrance of a God " that heareth 
prayer," an Intercessor " touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities," a Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter, and heaven at hand, can make a Christian 
happy in the midst of them. 

But in calamities which seem cast upon us by 
the hand of irresistible might, and secure at once 
our passive submission, we commonly find more 
present profit, and more inward support and com- 
fort, than in those which excite and pain our affec- 
tions, making as it were a battle field of the mind, 
a scene of conflict and horror, where the clouding 
smoke of the warfare obscures the combatant's 
view of his advantage, though it prevents not the 
smart of his wounds. When it has indeed become 
the settled habit of the soul to bend to God's will, 
and to seek his blessing, to labour after the sub- 
missiveness of resignation, and the calmness of 
contentment, to look not so much for present 
pleasur6> as for real profit in wWte^et'WYS^'^^^ 
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that voice which stilled the stormy winds, and 
troubled waters of the sea of Galileei will soon 
breathe over the agitated passions, the sweet, the 
sacred whisper of peace. 

Obstacles and disappointments may thwart us at 
every step. Innumerable are the unkindnesses^ 
crosses, and mortifications thrown in by our 
fiiends, acquaintance, and the world, to make up 
the sum of our sorrows ; but if meekness, patience, 
and courage be increasing, all is well, all shall be 
well for ever. 

Evenness of behaviour under all life's changing 
circumstances, and under all the heart's changing 
feelings, is a social duty. The averted counte- 
nance, and altered voice, may merely be tokens 
that a person is out of health, or out of humour; 
but how untold can fiiends discern the matter, 
and dismiss the doubt of their being intentional 
indications of personal offence ? If we have felt 
that such nominal trifles can pain us, let us beware 
of thus wounding others. 

Some persons receive as it were at second 
hand, a more vivid impression of grief even 
than others do, &om personal suffering; and 
as a counterbalance to this painful privilege, to 
them, is generally given the sweet and precious 
one of comforting mourners. Such a Christian 
possessing by nature a strong mind and great sen- 
sibility, and deriving £rom Divine grace knowledge 
^d experience, can use aU. those valuable endow- 
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inents with good effect in that blessed work. To 
his amiability the mourner confidently looks for 
tenderness^ to his firmness for support, to his pru-^ 
dence for direction, and £rom his eloquent lips 
receives, as earth drinks in the showers of heaven, 
words of consolation and of hope. But when sor- 
sow touches the spirit of him, who, is accustomed 
to sustain his own infirmity, and thus to assist in 
bearing the burden of others, he can find healing 
and help in God alone. His heart within him 
replies to the suggestions of fiiends, ^^ Miserable 
comforters are ye all !" To show that they respect 
his grief is the only alleviation they can afford. 
But all are not thus constituted, and most of us 
receive even divine consolation through a human 
medium. May we never in the hand that brings, 
forget the God who sends it ! 

Some friends are Uke summer flowers, whose 
beauty and fragrance cannot bear the storm and 

frost of adversi^. 

Others are hardy evergreens, still kind, still 
dear to us ; but while our hearts swell with thank- 
fulness, they ache with anguish, and those dear 
ones cannot help us. We are, alike, by both in- 
structed to say, " My soul, wait thou only upon 
Grod." Many of our troubles are increased, and 
many of them are occasioned by our over value for 
human opinion, our too great eagerness for human 
praise. Waiting until the last echo of the whirl- 
wind of passion has subsided, axvd c^kc^^ \;^is^'^ 
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into consideradon all the circumstances known to 
experience, and every contingency foreseen by 
prudence, a man exercises deliberate judgment 
upon all, and forms his plans of business with that 
union of daring and caution, best calculated to ensure 
success, and waits their issue with confidence. 

But no skiU can always be successful ; and per- 
haps the total failure of his plans exposes him, not 
only to the pang of disappointment, but. to the 
additional mortification of seeing them made the 
sneer of the malicious, and the ridicule of the 
stupid ; and smarting at once under poverty and 
reproach, is tempted to be angry with God for 
rendering his servant despicable in the eyes of 
men. 

How will one anxious thought of eternity, put 
to flight a thousand worldly cares! One moment 
we stand trembling under impending calamity, the 
next we think. Ere it fctUs, I may be in heaven. I 
know not that I shall live an hour, why then, if 
prudence cannot avert, shoufld anxiety anticipate 
the evil of to-morrow ? 

Who can number up the sources of human sor- 
row ? And who can tell, save he whose heart has 
thrilled with its agony, the sting of unkindness 
from those we love, of ingratitude from those we 
have dehghted to serve, or describe the tedious 
pains of absence, the disconsolate sinkings which 
attend the nightly watcher of the invalid; the 
desolate feelings of one who looks his last at the 
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dead? It is grievous to bear these things, but 
the rebukes of conscience are far more dreadful ; 
they are like the arrows of Philoctetes, envenomed 
and rankling ; and too frequently pride and de- 
spondency subject the Christian to their torment. 

But the most intense and awfiil of mortal sor- 
rows, is proved by an awakened and enlightened 
mind in its hours of unbelief and darkness, of 
spiritual desertion, and torment, and horror. Sin 
is its sting, and Satan its inciter. Yet many 
Christians who have endured the dreadful trial, 
confess it to have been sent and overruled in 
mercy, when rising from the depths of misery, they 
rejoice in clearer and brighter views than they 
ever gained before of God's unutterable love and 
goodness. Assuredly it is our own feult, if our 
bitterest griefs issue not in blessings. 

But while he aims at living to God, although 
bowed down by private griefs, and encompassed by 
public calamities, mourning at once the sorrows 
known only to his own soul, the afflictions of his 
domestic and social circle, and '^those which cause 
all the hearts of a mighty nation to shrink with 
fear, and partaking the afflictions of the militant 
church, the Christian may yet " rejoice in the 
Lord," and ** joy in the God of his salvation." 
He will use the Psalmist's words in all the fulness 
of their meaning, " I know, O Lord, that thy 
judgments are right, and that thou in &ithftdness 
hast afflicted xne." 



X.-ON PROSPERITY. 



Comparing the lot of one man with that of ano- 
ther^ or the years of the same man's life witli 
each other, very striking differences are discern- 
ible, some of which fall under the general de- 
scription of prosperity, and others under that of 
adversity. 

Wealth may afford the luxuries of a highly 
civilized country, health and buoyant spirits may 
give animation and zest to all, the tenderness of 
friends may cast around his lot the illusions, and 
almost the enjoyments of fairy land. 

Entertained with a succession of fresh plea- 
sures, knowing no want, and scarcely allowed by 
his cheerful companions a moment's cessation 
from one sort or other of amusement, a man feels 
sometimes like one who in a dream, has a recur- 
ring consciousness of the illusion, and whispers to 
himself. It is a dream: but yet dreams on, loving 
to be deceived. 

Those who have undergone severe bodily pain, 
frequently &ad occasion to lemaxk, how rapidly 
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and perfectly the recollection of its details has 
&ded from memory. Some minds are listless and 
languid when at rest, and require excitement, 
whether pleasurable or otherwise, to stimulate 
them for enjoyment; others have an extraordinary 
elasticity, with them ease and cheerfulness are 
almost synonymous terms. Such a sanguine tem- 
perament is undoubtedly very advantageous in 
many respects, but it renders its possessor peculi- 
arly liable to the intoxication of prosperity. It is 
to him a far more dangerous trial than affliction, 
for there he is watchful against danger, and here 
unguarded and fearless. 

All our hopes and wishes tend towards happi- 
ness. All the pleasures of which we are capable 
here on earth, imperfect and transient as they are, 
seem by their very imperfection and fragility, to 
sp^ak of a higher happiness, of a complete and 
eveiiasting fukess of blessedness. 

But though the sea of life may have been so 
calm for years, that our bark has scarcely felt the 
lulling motion of its waters, though all has been 
long 80 bright and fair around, that fancy can 
scarcely picture a scene unlit by sunbeams, yet 
days of darkness are at hand, when this poor world 
will fail to amuse our wishes, will force us to con- 
fess its vanity, and to long for an everlasting rest, 
a satisfying portion. The Christian who is often 
looking in faith and hope towards his future home, 
will find a holy and happy serenity oi €»^m\. c»2asvr 

G 
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ing the tumult of agitating passions, and imparting 
to his soul a cheerful kindness, a tenderness and 
love which one day will be perfected among the 
saints in light. 

The word %ht is often used most expressively 
in Scripture. Who is there among us that upon 
every fresh exainination may not discover in his 
heart one lurking sin or other ? But there, in 
that bright world, the heart can afford no longer a 
hiding place for evil. Light pervades and ina<- 
diates all. The saint has no more new errors to 
deplore, new iniquities to detect, the veil of dark- 
ness is wholly rent away, the light of truth, of 
love, of glory shines, unclouded, and forever. 

It often happens that great spiritual comforts 
axe given to those who are suffering temporal afflic- 
tions, and that those who are raised to the heights 
of this world's good fortune are harassed by sur- 
rounding temptations, or depressed by the absence 
of religious consolations. 

Well may we tremble in prosperity when we 
consider how many eminent believers have here 
disgraced their holy calling, fallen into sins which 
they once detested, made bitter work for subse- 
quent repentance, and afforded the enemies of 
religion, in exultation over the weakness and 
wickedness of individuals, an imaginary triumph 
over the cause of truth. 

It requires extraordinary aid from God well to 
endure prosperity. It waa when established as 
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king over the twelve tribes that David committed 
the sins of adultery, falsehood, and murder. It 
was after having been raised from a bed of sick- 
ness, and from the brink of the grave that Heze- 
kiah's heart became elated with pride as he displayed 
his treasures to the Babylonian ambassadors. 

It often happens that when prayer and medita- 
Uon have been the nxeans of leading us through 
&iih and hope to a state of peculiar peace ai)d joy 
in religion, that the lively impulse thus given to 
the animal spirits will after a while subside into a 
cheerful, careless mood, from which when acci- 
dentally disturbed, we arise forlorn and disconso- 
late, to compare the wretched present with the 
happy past. That a heart in which idolatrous 
affections are so deeply rooted should stand in 
more than ordinary danger of being beguiled from 
its fealty to a heavenly Lord, when this world's 
idols assume their most attractive and fascinating 
forms, is too common a matter of experience to be 
a matter of surprise. Sin still dwelling within, 
still leads us to love this world inordinately, even 
when we are passing in its wintry season through 
its bleakest regions. How much more then in its 
summer tide, its most luxurious and enchanting 
lands! 

When in difficult circumstances discrimination 
and decision are often imperatively called for, and 
the choice of good and evil is repeatedly set before 
the mind^ the habit of correct 3udgmeii\.i& ^\x«vv%^- 
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ened; but when things are not placed in strong 
contrast^ when we can do what is right without 
struggling against what is wrong, then are we veiy 
apt to become supine and careless. We often 
imagine that if such and such an obstacle were 
removed we should become more devout and active 
Christians ; but when they disappear, we learn per- 
haps to regret them as incentives to excellence. 
Mount^n air is invigorating and exhilarating while 
it blows upon us in the valley, or at a moderate 
elevation, but the atmosphere of lofty summits is 
oppressive to the human breast, and so is exalted 
station to a Hfe of piety. 

Idleness is one temptation incident to pros- 
perity. The histories of hermits and monks attest 
that a life of uninterrupted contemplation is not 
a life for the children of Adam. Its opposite, 
excessive occupation, is another ; and it affords the 
most plausible excuse with which Satan deludes 
the soul to its eternal ruin. 

While exempted £rom the experience of this 
world's severer trials, there is too often a captious 
sensibility to its trivial inconveniences ; as in the 
bright days of summer, flitting clouds are noticed 
which would have passed unobserved in the settled 
gloom of a winter's day. There is on the contrary 
a certain lightness of heart inducing such a sense 
of present pleasure, that it becomes a diflicult and 
ungrateftil task to realize scenes of darkness and 
paia. In such cases that concise andcomprehen-' 
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rive exhortatioii contained in Lady Jane Grey's 
letter to her sister Catherine should be ever 
sounding in our ears — ' Live still to die.' 

Few, very few, and those among the most self-- 
abased and humble-minded Christians, can well 
endure prosperity ; abundance of goods, health and 
spirits, many friends, and general popularity and 
praise. Among all the tests applied by Providence 
to the human heart to detect its latent folly, there 
is none so powerful as praise. 

In no condition is the preventing and preserving 
grace of God more urgently needed, for in none 
are temptations more numerous, more deceptive, 
and more dangerous. 

There are traditionary fables attached to some 
of our British mountains, as to others of foreign 
and of classic ground, that he who passes a night 
upon the summit will in the morning be found 
either insane or endued ' with supernatural genius. 
This bears some remote resemblance to the trial 
of prosperity, for Christians exposed to it are 
commonly much injured or wonderfully improved. 
To grow careless in prosperity is almost as fatal as 
to sleep upon a ridge of the Andes. Yet the induce- 
ments are strong, and sometimes appear irresistible. 

In the busy light of day, the voice even of 
a child or a bird, every sound, every sight, 
an insect or a flower can attract attention and 
occupy the thoughts; but yet perhaps at nighty 
when awaking with that peculiarly NYVidife^wv^oS. 
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self-consciousness which will occasionally flash 
upon the spirit, awaking in solitude and in silence, 
a silence broken only by the ticking of a watch, it 
is hard to escape the thought. That watch is mea- 
suring my allotted moments, they are passing, 
they will soon be past; and then I shall awake in 
eternity. 

King Solomon, the wisest of the human race, 
rich, powerful, and peaceful, applied the energies 
of his ingem'ous and mighty mind to search out 
happiness, that happiness for which every heart 
naturally longs. He sought it, both where philo- 
sophers, and where the sons of folly have sought 
it. He sought it in the lust of the flesh, and of 
the eyes, and in the pride of life : in the exercise 
of the domestic and social aflections, in riches and 
in fame, and in the stores of knowledge, and the 
gratifications of intellect ; and he confessed, that 
from none of these things could man derive any 
pleasure, unless God vouchsafed the capability of 
enjoyment ; and that, being fugitive and imperfect, 
all these delights • in their fullest fruition were 
" vanity and vexation of spirit," and that in God 
alone is happiness. 

There are very few men who have not proved 
the truth of those words, in which even inteUigent 
children have found the echo of their own expe- 
rience of the tedious tautology of this world*s 
events. '^ One generation passe th away, and ano- 
ther generation comethi but the earth abideth 
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for ever. The sun also ariseth^ and the sun goeth 
down^ and hasteth to his place where he arose. 
The wind goeth toward the souths and tumeth 
about unto the north; it whirleth about conti- 
nually^ and the wind retumeth again^ according 
to his circuits. All the rivers run into the sea ; 
yet the sea is not full; unto the place from whence 
the rivers come, thither they return again* All 
things are full of labour^ man cannot utter it: the 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing. The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be ; and that which is done is that 
which shall be done : and there is no new thing 
under the sun." Eccles. i. 4 — 9. 



XL— ON SOCIETY. 

The small circle of our habitual society is the 
world, to the temptations of which we are most 
exposed. The unagination of what cekaia per- 
sons may say of us^ or think of us^ if we do this or 
that, naturally succeeds the mental projection of 
any new course of conduct. It necessarily follows, 
that our notions being thus modified by the cen- 
sorship of opinion, our conduct and character be- 
come upon the whole conformed to the standard 
of our social circle. When these opinions are op- 
posed to the precepts of piety, and with a mind 
recently enUghtened by divine truth, a heart just 
beginning to glow with gratitude and love to God, 
the young Christian quitting the solitude of his 
chamber, finds every feeling jarred by the rude 
stroke of contradiction, it seems to him like the 
tocsin of war to a timid and unprepared general;, 
it is indeed the commencement of a conflict which 
only the close of life's long day will end. 

The heart's natural feelings meet, in the tender- 
ness of amity, with what is suitable and Ratifying 
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to them ; its corrupt inclinations £nd in the prac- 
tice or plausible excuses of other men i^hat answers 
their desires ; the affections cling to both these 
objects^ to combat both is unnatural ; to distinguish 
between them is often difficulty and seems to the 
fettered heart and bewildered understanding almost 
impossible. The light of truth which has been 
enkindled in the believer's soul is at first faint and 
jQickering^ and shows indistinctly and dimly the 
lines and colours of surrounding objects ; by de- 
grees gaining strength and steadiness^ it reveals 
one after another^ his own sins^ and with them, 
those sins of other men which often prove his most 
seductive temptations. If the evil heart within 
did not incline to the sins of an evil world without, 
how short, how easy would be the Christianas con- 
test ! But so it is : and though habitually watch- 
ing against the allurements which Satan, that keen 
observer, is ever skilfully adapting to the character 
of each individual, and to the peculiar circum- 
stances of every hour, the Christian's heart fre- 
quently betrays him, and causes work for long 
and bitter repentance. 

No one can read the life of Napoleon without 
observing his constant and ardent desire to live in 
the idea of other men as a hero. The same pre- 
vailing passion may be detected in most persons 
whose private annals have explained their public 
actions. We may see it in our associates. We 
may discover it in ourselves. One o£ i\& yio'c^X. Wn 
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tures is that it aspires to apparent, rather than to 
real glory. The difference between this ambition 
in an emperor and a private man, consists only 
in the more or less numerous minds in whicli the 
image is reflected. 

In the society of those whom he respects and 
loves, a person of sanguine temperament will be 
led to live to them, to make their approval the sole 
object, for the time, of his desire and endeavour ; 
in fact to commit idolatry, showing that strongest 
proof of real worship, conformity to the character 
adored. This infatuation may last but for an 
hour^ yet is it grievous sin, more guilty doubtless 
in the sight of God, than many offences which 
human laws have branded with open shame. He 
would not dare, if he distinctly thought of <xod as 
a Father and a Saviour,- to act thus ; but the cloud 
of unbelief rests upon him, and maldng no com- 
parison, and thinking of none, he prefers the crea- 
ture to the Creator in the sight of a jealous God. 
The like danger in a greater or less degree, awaits 
every one in all society, and hence arise our in- 
ducements to become passively, if not actively, 
" partakers of other men's sins." When the affec- 
tions and will are at work to bias the understand- 
ing, it often plays the Jesuit with itself as plau- 
sibly, as sophistically, as effectually as Le Maine 
or Escobar could do. 

But strong as the attractive influences of society 
prove, it has also repellent powers. Rivalry, envy, 
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and hatred are social sins. Whenever there arises 
opposition of interests, sympathy is destroyed by 
the shock of contact, and unkind feelings, and 
angry passions are produced. Then those who 
had been friends for years, and suspected not how 
baseless was the fabric of their affection, find that 
a nearer personal interest than that to which the 
former friend could minister, is better loved 
than he. 

Then, casting aside the flimsy veil of courtesy, 
appear the original features of that dreadful por- 
trait drawn by an inspired hand, *^ hateful, and 
hating one another." 

In company we may learn much of human na- 
ture, its passions, follies, vices, virtues, and 
affairs; and increase in self-knowledge, and in 
knowledge of mankind. Subsequent reflection 
upon our behaviour in social Hfe shows us our own 
character, makes manifest our inconsistencies, our 
practical dissimilarity to the image of our theory. 

Society affords the comfort of sympathy and 
assistance. By observing the vices and follies of 
others, we are taught to avoid and hate the like in 
ourselves. By their virtues we are excited to 
emulation. 

We are continually subjected to the powerful 
influence of the conversation and habits of society ; 
and by its means we shall assuredly grow or de- 
cline in grace : it behoves us therefore carefully to 
consider its pnyHegea, its dangeis, aivdL\X& ^\>2cv&%. 
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Christian conduct in the world's sight, is like 
the tourmaline, which to the eye of the philosopher 
calls into existence the splendid phenomena of 
polarized light : the reflections of the beauty of 
holiness would be yet more perfect, were not the 
medium a coloured substance. 

Society may be considered as of three kinds, 
namely, such as may become either beneficial or in- 
jurious in its effects according to the mind's recep- 
tion of it ; such as exercises an evil influence upon 
the character ; and such as exercises a good, i. e. 
a Christian influence. 

Individual experience bears testimony to them 
all- The ignorant may smile at the sculptor's 
various tools ; but acquiring the art, he learns their 
several uses in sculpture. 

The same habits of life, and the perusal of the 
same books in the same order, by the children of 
one houshold, and their early imbibing the same 
opinions, loving and respecting the same persons, 
and sharing each other's hopes and fears, must of 
necessity produce a family likeness in character ; 
but a trivial deviation from the common practice 
of the house, a few months of sickness or absence, 
may cause the sentiments and habits of some one 
among them to differ through life from the rest ; 
and thus amid all that natural tendency to assimi- 
lation which belongs to the heart of man, attests 
the existence of a yet stronger bias of diversity. 
Differences of disposition andlalewt are never per- 
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haps more strongly contrasted than when exhibited 
by those who have been formed, so far as human 
skill can do it, by the same course of family and 
scholastic discipline. 

In one sense a man may be said to be what cir- 
cumstances have made him. But yet the most 
similar circumstances would not produ6e precisely 
the same effect upon another person. 

We may arrange minds in classes and orders, 
according to their more striking distinctions and 
similitudes, but when we attempt to make them 
fall into a systematic plan of genera and spe* 
cies, and varieties, we become bewildered — over- 
whehned with a sense of their incomprehensible 
diversity. 

Fanxjy compares some to a common or waste, 
which though barren or desolate has yet its use 
and beauty; others to fallow-ground, which once 
knew the plough and harrow of cultivation, amid 
the rank weeds which spring up spontaneously in 
their native soil, a few stunted successors of a for- 
mer crop may be found there ; others again to a 
garden tastefully laid out and carefully kept, there 
is every plant custom or use can call for, though 
few of a kind ; the turf is shaven, the hedges are 
clipped, there is neatness and elegance, but neither 
abundance nor vigour of growth. Such are most 
modem. minds; the simile of a native forest or of 
a fertile kingdom, could be aptly applied to few 
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British oak in the climate of Calcutta. It acts 
upon his spiritual graces as petrifying waters act 
upon the moss and grass on which they fall. 

Worldly society is a Lago di Zolfo* to the 
Christian. There is life in the plant of righteous- 
ness, and it is beautiful still, and maintains a slow 
and sickly growth, despite the magic waters 
which are incasing it in stone. 

There is sometimes in the exclusiveness of pro- 
fessedly pious persons much of that haughty in- 
solence which prompted the command, " Come 
not near to me, for I am hoUer than thou." 
Worldly people see this, and they hate it : even 
the most meek and unobtrusive separation from 
their customs and pursuits will seldom exempt 
Christians from the charge of self-righteousness and 
pride. Yet the choice of associates betrays the 
state of the soul. When the delight of a person's 
heart is in the excellent of the earth, and Provi- 
dence has cast his tepiporal lot among the irre- 
gious, though subjected to the chilling frost of their 
society, its injurious effects may in a great degree 
be obviated by vigilant care. Let us remember 
when tempted to compromise our principles, or to 
lower the standard of our religious profession in 
order to propitiate the favour of such persons, that 
they will assuredly despise our weakness, and 
must ultimately be forced to respect Christian 
virtue : that a period will soon arrive when they 
must either become penitent converts to the like 
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precious faith, or deplore their folly and their 
guilt for ever. It is a lamentable proof of uhbelief 
prevailing in his mind that a Christian can associate 
£uniliarly and cheerfully with respectable and 
amiable people of the world, for whom he enter- 
tains an affectionate regard, without having any 
serious and deep impression of their guilt and 
danger as unconverted smners. Kindred or neigh- 
bourhood may render it his duty to associate with 
such; but though he will gladly proffer his aid in 
times of trouble, and wisely, and carefully endea- 
TOUT by kind and cheerM behaviour in ordinary 
Hfe, to render religion pleasant and acceptable in 
tiieix eyes, he should boldly draw the line of de- 
marcation between good wiU for individuals and 
participation in their pursuits, when those pursuits 
are essentially worldly and irreUgious. The more 
decidedly this is done the better. Once enticed 
into a festive assemblage of worldly people the 
Christian pilgrim will find it a difficult task to 
resist the seductive blandishments of a Comus and 
his crew, within the magic circle and the en- 
chanted wood. 

The death of an ungodly acquaintance generally 
brings some reproof to the believer's conscience. Did 
what that being, now past help, past change, saw of 
my conduct, temper and conversation, confirm his 
prejudices against piety, or show him something of 
the beauty of holiness ? Did I neglect or improve 
the opportunities which I had of tiym^ \» Vccl^^^^^ 
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him with the inestimable worth of an immortal 
soul? 

Even the company of the eminendy pious is 
beset with many snares. Fascinated by their con- 
versation, we may be tempted to neglect their ex- 
ample and their instructions. Admiring* their 
character, vanity prompts the endeavour to render 
our own amiable in their sight. Or charmed at 
once by their example and their precepts, we may 
hang upon them with a fulness of dependence 
which should be given to God alone. 

Christian friendship is the greatest of earthly 
privileges. To deserve friends is generally requi- 
site in order to possess them. It was a Naomi 
who gained the affection of Ruth the Moabitess. 
It was a David who won the devoted attachment 
of Ittai the Gittite. 

Let us not try then to fit ourselves to the fluctu- 
ating measure of human opinion, but ever aim at 
conformity to an unalterable standard ; he who is 
thus renewed by the Holy Ghost will most con- 
ciUate the friendship of good men. 

Anxious as St. Paul was to vindicate and com- 
mend himself when the good of men and the glory 
of God required that his servant's innocence and 
zeal should be made manifest to the Corinthians^ 
yet when speaking of their rash opinions of him, 
he could say boldly, " It is a very small thing that 
I should be judged of you, or of man's judgment." 

There are some human eyes to Yrhich^ although 
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in every other respect of perfect vision, the deli- 
cate varieties of colour are imperceptible, and 
many persons of sound understanding are utterly 
incapable of perceiving the finer distinctions which 
identify character. Yet with such, the refined and 
fastidious must associate, and rest content to be 
misunderstood, imdervalued, and despised. Happy 
axe they if by that painful discipline they leaS 
meekness, patience, and long-siring, Ld are 
led to hold more intimate communion with their 
God! 

Such as are exposed to this trial should be 
especially careful to be liberal and candid in their 
opinions of others. 

The growth of grace is often very slow, like the 
buds of a species of palm-tree, which take seven 
years in developing their germs. God's forbear- 
ing goodness towards us should teach us tenderness 
to our neighbour. 

We owe to society Christian courtesy in every 
act of life. Christian charity in all social rela- 
tions ; that charity which " sufiereth long and is 
kind:" we owe it a good example, and a good 
conversation. That my imprudence or ill con- 
duct has brought inconvenience or affliction on my 
brother is a distressing thought ; that my incon- 
sistency and sin have offended him with the re- 
ligion which I profess, and endangered his eternal 
welfare, is a thought of grief and terror. The 
Christian is commanded to \et "Va^^ \\^\. >^ 
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shine before men that . they may see his good 
works, and glorify his Father which is in heaven. 
Such is his soul's desire ; but he has to carry his 
torch through a heavy atmosphere, which if it 
cannot extinguish, vdll yet too often cause it to 
bum dimly. 
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Speech is a medium of communicating our wants 
and wishes^ of relating what has happened to us, 
of expressing our pains and pleasures, and of ask- 
ing for sympathy. It commands, entreats, con- 
soles, and delights us. It instructs in matters of 
fact and of experiende, in worldly, intellectual, 
and spiritual knowledge. It tells of courtesy, 
and kindness, and affection, and conduces to the 
happiness of social life. It is a kind of music, and 
the best kind, for it breathes in sweet sounds a 
definite meaning. Without this faculty man 
might be a gregarious, but could not be a social 
creature. "Were he deprived of it, language 
might still exist, and ideas be interchanged by 
written signs, but poetry and eloquence would be 
no more. It is only as the copy of human utter- 
ance, the echo of the flexible tones of the living 
voice, that they exist in writing. Its oral modu- 
lations extinct, the language of books would be- 
come as mechanical, as void of energy and interest 
as dlgehraic signs. 
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The reciprocal influence exercised by indivi- 
duals, by means of this faculty is immense. Speech 
resembles a weapon, in wielding which, personal 
dexterity and strength are displayed. The power 
of some people's eloquence lies in their particular 
claims upon our aflections, of others in the influ- 
ence of their station, genius, or character, that of 
every one is greatly aided by coincident circum- 
stances. 

Every man possessing the common feelings of 
humanity, can realize the effect of Veturia's ex- 
postulation upon Coriolanus, when memory re- 
peats the tender tones of his own mother's voice. 
He who has been impressed by the pomp and 
ceremony which attend a sovereign's address to 
the assembled legislators of the country^ is thereby 
assisted in imagining the effect produqed by the 
harangues of an Alexander, a Caesar, and a Napo- 
leon. And even when some British senator holds 
attention enchained, a listener can form more dis- 
tinct ideas than before of the incomparable powers 
of a Pericles and a Demosthenes. The preaching 
of a venerable servant of God, whose days have 
been spent in labours of love, presents to us the 
most lively picture of apostolic zeal. 

It is a reference to something or other which 
has gone through our own ears to our hearts, that 
gives the eloquence of history power to affect us. 

Eloquence adds the most seductive charms to 
temptation. He who liad "bafflLedi VSaa ^mla^ of 
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Circe, could escape only by stopping his ears from 
the songs of the Sirens. 

Many a Christian who has in other instances 
successfully combatted the allurements of the 
world, has yielded to the delusive representations 
of affectionate and fluent sophistry. Many a one 
who in fasting and prayer has sought with tears 
the grace of meekness, finds pride and passion 
again aroused by the provocation of some imkind 
or insolent expression. 

Holy Scripture tells us, that none of our facul- 
ties are so difficult to guide and govern, as that of 
speech, and abounds in warnings, precepts, and 
observations, concerning its use and abuse. 

We are in danger of being contaminated by the 
idle and wicked conversation of others. We are 
in danger of being betrayed or surprised into the 
use of sinfril language, into various kinds and de- 
grees of light, false and injurious speech. 

Every Christian must often have formed and 
renewed the resolution, " I will take heed to my 
ways, that I sin not with my tongue." His 
heart's best affections being directed heavenward, 
his tongue cannot express the folly and vanity of 
worldly-mindedness. Yet being sanctified only 
in part, and having indwelling sin still to contend 
with, his inadvertent language will generally afford 
to observers an indication of the present preva- 
lence of sin or grace in his heart. To love one's 
neighbour as one's self, is a peimaueivX. ^sAxo^^^ 
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able obligation, and it is a humiliating tok^i of 
remaining enmity against God, that every casual 
variation of health and spirits, should aSect the 
benevolence of our feelings and behaviour. It is 
natural it should be so, and that it is so, affords 
hourly testimony, that without the continual aid 
of God the Holy Ghost, the Christian can do no 
good thing. Trusting to long-established habit, 
or depending upon his own resolve, without the 
prayer of faith, his efforts are vain. Complacency 
founded upon fluctuating circumstances, must £ul 
with them. But thankfully acknowledgpig as 
God 8 gifts, all that tends to soften, to sweeten, 
and to cheer his earthly lot, and resting in con- 
scious helplessness upon the Rock of ages, the 
Christian will endeavour to still the vacillations of 
his own inconstant spirit, with the contemplation 
of his immutable Saviour. 

Self-suspicion is the result of self-examinatioiu 
When in company there arises any discordant jar, 
the Christian will not first suspect his associates 
of ill humour or ill manners ; when any unex- 
pected reproaches are addressed to him, he will 
not haughtily repel them : he knows that he is 
often greatly wanting in brotherly love, he knows 
that in many things he deserves rebuke, and his 
first impulse will be, to inquire of his own soul, 
Is it I that am in the wrong ? 

Speech is not only delightful as affording utter- 
aace to our wants, expreaaion to orax iessKs^g^^ ^sid 
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refreshment to our spirits, but also as a means of 
social endearment, of mental improvement, and of 
spiritual edification. 

Improvement may be gained by conversing with 
persons of every station, in life, and of every degree 
of intellectual ability. Every body knows some- 
thing, most people know many things better than 
ourselves. Not only by observing and moralizing 
upon them, but by conversation with a child, or 
even with an idiot, some information may be 
acquired. 

The every day intercourse even of the most 
retired life frimishes abundant opportunities of 
gaining knowledge concerning persons, things, and 
events ; useful maxims, hints, or inferences for the 
direction of business or behaviour. 

Those who heard from the inspired lips of 
patriarchs, prophets, and apostles the oracles of 
God, and far more, those who attentively listened 
to the words of Him who spake as never man spake, 
mi^t form notions of the excellent use of speech 
such as our minds never can attain. Yet the high- 
est we can reach are formed by hearing the same 
sacred words repeated by the ministers and 
stewards of God's word, or sweetly spoken by 
some private Christian, who knowing their ines- 
timable worth, would fain win other hearts to feel 
it too. 

When our minds are refreshed and our spirits 
gladdened by the converse of some m<&e ^aid^ ^vsv^ 
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friend, let as in imagination retrace the blessed 
intercourse held by Jesus with his apostles, when 
having spoken in parables to the multitude, he 
condescended afterwards, alone with the twelve, 
to answer all their questions, to explain their diffi- 
culties, to teach as none else could teach, to open 
their understanding to receive his doctrine, and to 
make their hearts bum within them with gratitude 
and love. 

If no express scriptural command had enjoined 
them, it would be evident that what exposed the 
Christian to so many dangers and afforded him so 
many privileges, must also imply duties. 

Religious and edifying conversation is frequently 
recommended in the Bible ; and believers are often 
exhorted to its use as a means of mutual instruc- 
tion and comfort, a witness for God in a world 
that knows him not, and a fearless ascription of 
glory to him. 

An excessive delicacy of feeling, a kind of false 
shame, will often prevent one who is sincerely 
bent on trying to obtain benefit in social converse 
from attempting by the like means to do good to 
others. Yet when he considers how much his own 
heart has sometimes been moved by a few casual 
words, of which perhaps the speaker thought no 
more, he is encouraged to hope that some which he 
may utter will likewise bear blessings to other men. 
If one or other seems to scorn him, perhaps that 
appearance is only assumed, to\)id!^ ^ %tdcken 
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conscience. The ear contemptuously turned away 
may be that into which the words of instruc- 
tion are really sinking down. There is always 
good hope of usefulness when the secret whisper 
of prayer accompanies the meek exhortation of 
Christian love. 
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When enjoying the society, and rejoicing in the 
cordial kindness of some beloved £riend, it is well 
to cherish the thought: God has put into his 
heart all this tenderness for me : my friend is but 
the pleasant minister of his mercies. God, who 
gave me loving parents and kindred, and has 
inclined towards me, one by one, all the dear 
friends who are as the flowers and birds glad- 
dening my daily life, " God is love," he can teach 
his saints and angels to love me, and all the affec- 
tion and tenderness I have ever experienced, or 
can ever know, is only an emanation from his infi- 
nite goodness. When vexed by instances of pas- 
sion. waywardness, and selfishness in those we 
love, or under the painful experience of their 
unwillingness, or inability to aid us in distress, how 
cheering is it to reflect, that the anchor of our 
hope is not thrown out at the mercy of the waves 
of human inconstancy, not cast among the yielding 
sands of mortal weakness, but that it is securely 
£xed upon the Rock of age&. 
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There axe many exciting causes of Mendship, 
and natural affection is one of tbem. Among 
Grod's great and manifold mercies it is not the 
leasts that each individual bom into this selfish, 
sinful world, is provided vdth protectors whose 
hearts he has touched with kindness for the help- 
less dependent on their care. By casting men into 
families, divine Providence has set every person 
in a circle of friends, whom he is naturaUyldined. 
and morally influenced to love. 

To the Christian, whose hope of immortality is 
sure and stedfast, this reflection affords cheering 
prospects of a &ture state of being. That gra- 
cious God, who, in this world, has suited man's 
external condition to his nature, and thus secured 
his comfort and enjoyment, will certainly flt the 
Christian for the place he is to occupy in heaven, 
and make the e:tquisite concord of his capacities 
and circumstances a source of inconceivable blessed- 
ness. Brethren seem bom to be friends, and 
many causes concur vnih. natural affection to make 
them such. Family enmity and family indiffer- 
ence are branded, even by the worldly and irre- 
ligious, as unnatural. 

Natural sympathy is another source of friend- 
ship, and it is one of extraordinary power. 
Attachments which have endured the wear of 
tune, and the shocks of trouble, originated perhaps 
in the casual acquaintance^ and apparently cause- 
less affection, of an hour. But \iOYjevet\\.TMK:^ 
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commence, the character of true friendship is the 
same, it is affectionate, generous, and devoted. 
Kindly and noble hearts will often attract each 
other by a sort of magnetism. Reciprocal obh- 
gations sometimes produce fnendship. Such ser- 
vices and their dates may be aeras in the history 
of our lives, and their recollection can kindle into 
fervour that affection which arose on their per- 
formance, and is still steadily augmenting in 
power. But independently of things thus im- 
portant, unmarked and silently amid the daily 
intercourse of social life, reciprocal kindnesses are 
weaving hearts together with bands, which, though 
composed of innumerable, and scarcely perceptible 
fibres, are yet so curiously and firmly wrought, 
that neither time nor force can untwine or break 
them. We cannot estimate their strength until a 
day of trial shall come. 

Friendship seems to be the natural effect of 
habitual society, when no counteractive power is 
in exercise. We may conceive a strong affection 
for an amiable, though insipid person ; while a 
nobler and more useful character by occasional 
saUies of passion, will repel our kindly feelings. 

Similarity of pursuit, by bringing minds into 
contact, often elicits friendship. If there be but 
one or two points of unison in taste and sympathy, 
friendship may arise and continue between per- 
sons the most opposite in their general character. 
Devoid of comer-stones, no ikbtiG can stand, and 
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the mind requires something on which to rest its 
confidence. How consoling it is to know that the 
feelings and thoughts of a Mend are regulated^ 
that his whole conduct and character are modelled 
by one imvarying principle, which is powerful to 
overcome and to control the heart's natural incon- 
stancy and caprice ! Thus, especially with a pious 
friend, we do, as it were, take security of his re- 
ligious profession for his affection. 

The highest and holiest form of friendship is 
Christian communion. It is a golden bond of 
love ; a more enduring cement than Roman builder 
ever used. Wlien absent from a friend, we com- 
monly think of him with increased fondness ; all 
his past kindnesses and recollected instances of 
his affection to us, surround his image as with a 
halo of glory ; yet it is not at such seasons, when 
the picture is seen in a false light, when affection 
and fancy conspire together to transform a poor 
sinfrd mortal into the beau ideal of a friend, that 
our love for him is really the warmest and most 
powerful. It is when constant intercourse has 
taught us to see and to bear with his infirmities, to 
sympathize with him as a fellow-creature, a fellow- 
sinner, and a fellow-Christian. The recollection 
of long-continued and familiar intercourse, of 
having known and loved the same scenes and ob- 
jects, and the same friends, must greatly endear 
an individual to the heart, and that endearment is 
enhanced by the thought of having ig\aeeiL\».\xa2Dc 
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full confidence, and received from him assistance 
and support in difficulties. He seems, indeed, to 
be boimd to us alike by gratitude for tbe love that 
has been bestowed on him, and by the tokens of 
affection given in his own actions. Yet the £eu^, 
" that we walked imto the house of God in com- 
pany," is a still more hallowed bond of tender- 
ness. It proves not only sympathy in common 
amusements and occupations, but imity of feeling 
in the most secret and sacred purposes of the soul. 
The friends of sabbath days are friends for eter- 
nity. Perhaps the famny affection of Christi. 
axSy was never more beautifully described than 
by the author of * Saturday Evenmg.' 

There are many striking examples of friendship 
upon record, but none more illustrious than 
that of Jonathan and David. Its commencement 
was remarkable: David had gone forth in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts, to fight with Goliah 
of Gath, and returning triumphant, was conducted 
by Abner into Saul's presence, with the head of 
the Philistine in his hand. " And Saul said to 
him. Whose son art thou, thou young man? 
And David answered, I am the son of thy servant 
Jesse the BethLemite. And it came to pass when 
he had made an end of speaking unto Saul, that 
the soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of 
David, and Jonathan loved him as his own souL" 
After reading in various parts of Scripture such 
expressions as these, it is strange that any cold- 
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hearted critic should deny the primary application 
of Prov. xvii. 17, and Prov. xviii. 24. to hnman 
friendship. Did not Jonathan love David at all 
times, in the days of his glory and disgrace ? and 
was he not, according to the oriental phrase, born 
a brother to David in adversity ? Let their subse- 
quent history reply. There are moments when, 
excited by events, the character flashes forth with 
a splendour and power which the collected sparks 
of years of ordinary life could not furnish. 
David appears to have added the most engaging 
maimers to the charms of a graceM person and 
beautiful countenance. His faith in God and 
gratitude to him, felt with the fervour of an 
ardent ^irit, and blending with the natural exul- 
tation of an energetic character, and with the sense 
of dignity attendant on his secret knowledge of 
being the Lord's anointed, must have cast over his 
amiable features in that moment of powerful 
excitement, an expression revealing at once the 
strength of a heroic mind, the humility and 
sweetness of a holy heart. Jonathan's affection 
was enkindled at once by admiration, gratitude, 
and sympathy. Jonathan, like David, was a pious, 
intelligent, and heroic youth. He rejoiced over 
David's noble deeds, as if ihey had been his own, 
or perhaps in a still higher degree, as a candid and 
ardent mind derives imspeakable satisfaction when 
beholding already realized the indistinct yet beau- 
tiful images which it had seen xudieY^ ^^\/2tkft.^ 

I 
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in imagination. Jonathan appeared to see and 
love> in David^ all that he himself desired to 
be. Blessed are those Mendships which stimulate 
to whatsoever things are excellent ! Not content 

* 

with the probable continuance of their mutual 
friendship^ '^Jonathan and David made a covenant, 
because he loved him as his own souL And 
Jonathan stripped himself of the robe that was 
upon him, and gave it to David, and his garments, 
even to his sword, and to his bow, and to his girdle." 
Probably in this Jonathan conformed to a usage 
of ancient times on similar occasions: he, it is 
likely, received David's shepherd's attire, in ex- 
change for his own princely garb : as Glaucus is 
said to have done the brazen armour of Diomed 
for his golden panoply. The excellent Matthew 
Henry remarks * How necessary to true friend- 
ship it is to surrender our passions ! and to subject 
them all to the laws of it, was perhaps intimated 
by Jonathan's delivering to David his sword, and 
his bow, and his girdle, all his military habili- 
ments, when he entered into a covenant of friend- 
ship with him.' The difference of rank between 
Jonathan and David, at the beginning of their 
acquaintance, in no way affected the confidence 
and tenderness of their intercourse; as superior 
and inferior, each kept his own place in society. 
the one with kindly courtesy, the other with 
affectionate respect. At two subsequent periods 
their covenant of friendabi]^ via;&^ol&\m\Iy renewed. 
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under circumstances and with particulars which 
strikingly shew forth their Uvely faith in God, and 
the meek and cheerful submission of Jonathan to 
the divine will. Lord Bacon says, * a principal 
fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of the 
fulness of the heart, which passions of all kinds do 
cause and induce.' 

Such consolation had David, when, in disjtress 
and danger, he poured out his soul into the faith« 
ful bosom of Jonathan, and received from him the 
tender and fervent assurance, " Whatsoever thy 
soul desireth, I vdll even do it for thee." Again, 
when ** David abode in the vrildemess in strong 
holds, and remained in a mountain in the wilder- 
ness of Ziph, and Saul sought him every day, but 
God dehvered him not into his hand, Jonathan, 
Saul's son arose, and went to David into the wood, 
and strengthened his hand in God." 

And in ' the second fruit of friendship, which is 
healthful and sovereign for the imderstanding, as 
the first is for the afiections,' the intercourse of 
the Israelitish friends was not wanting. Witness 
the beautiful account given in the twentieth chap, 
of 1st Samuel, of their consultation together 
for David's safety. * After these two noble 
fruits of friendship (peace in the affections and 
support of the judgment) followeth the last fruit, 
which is, like the pomegranate, ftiU of many ker- 
nels ; I mean aid and bearing a part in all actions 
and occaaons,' The nineteenth. o£ \at ^«xcwl^ 

I 2 
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illustrates this — ^* And Saul spake to Jonathan^ 
and to all his servants, that they should kill 
David. But Jonathan, Saul's son, delighted much 
in David : and Jonathan told David, saying, Saul 
my father seeketh to kill thee : now therefore I 
pray thee, take heed to thyself until the morning, 
and abide in a secret place, and hide thyself. And 
I will go out and stand beside my father in the 
field where thou art : and I will commune with 
my father of thee, and what I see, that I will tell 
thee. And Jonathan spake good of David unto 
Saul his father, and said unto him. Let not the 
king sin against his servant, against David ; be- 
cause he hath not sinned against thee, and because 
his works have been to thee-ward very good. For 
he did put his life in his hand, and slew the Phi- 
listine, and the Lord wrought a great salvation for 
all Israel : thou sawest it, and didst rejoice : 
wherefore then wilt thou sin against innocent 
' blood, to slay David without a cause ? . And Saul 
hearkened unto the voice of Jonathan : and Saul 
sware. As the Lord liveth he shall not be slain. 
And Jonathan called David, and Jonathan shewed 
him all those things. And Jonathan brought 
David to Saul, and he was in his presence as in 
times past.'' 

With a heart that could appreciate, David had 

also the ability to set forth the worth of hii^ Mend. 

How noble and how beautiful is his Ameral lamen- 

tation ! After bewailmg t)i[ie dS^^«/&^^ «i\d Qxtol- 
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ling the valour and general success of the royal 
father and son^ and their affection for each other, 
the sense of his individual loss seems to pierce 
his soul afresh, when he exclaims, " How are 
the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 

Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places^ 

1 am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy love 
to me was wonderfiil, passing the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of ^ 
wax perished ! " And when David was established 
as king over all Israel, he did not in prosperity 
forget that friend who had stuck closer to him in 
adversity than a brother, but inquired, " Is there 
yet any left of the house of Saul, that I may shew 
him kindness for Jonathan's sake?" He affec- 
tionately re-assured the noble-minded Mephibo- 
sheth, the son of that prince, by bidding him 
" Fear not, for I will surely shew thee kindness 
for Jonathan thy father's sake." And subsequently 
he fed him at his own table, afforded him a princely 
maintenance, and saved him from death. 

Let us thank God that the curse to which man 
was subjected by sin, did not wholly wither his 
social affections. Let us thank him, as for all 
other earthly blessings, so more especially for our 
friends : and let us cherish that noblest kind of 
hiiman intercourse. Christian friendship. The 
more we experimentally know of this exalted and 
tender sentiment, the better abVevie ^^S^\iei \.^ 
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form some faint notion of the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge. The advantages of friendship 
are always reciprocal, though seldom equal. The 
person who cherishes a true affection for another, 
finds an equivalent for all the services which that 
affection prompts in being loved again. 

But when to mental strength and decision is join- 
ed devoted and zealous piety, a person of inferior 
mould who justly estimates his own defects, and 
values every opportunity of suppljdng them, will 
cling to such a Mend with redoubled ardour, and 
inviolable constancy, — regarding him as a monitor, 
and in some respects as an example, and delighting 
by frequent intercourse to assimilate his ovm mind 
to superior excellence. 

But let us imagine the most amiable person in 
the world in his most amiable mood, and let us 
suppose that he loves us, and exerts all his abilities 
to please us ; such a being's power over our affec- 
tions is far inferior to that which the lowest angel's 
ordinary sentiments of universal charity may soon 
awaken in our souls. 

What then must be the love of God in Jesus 
Christ ! In heaven, if not on earth, we shall cease 
to regret that we learned our most instructive 
lessons of human mutability and this world's 
vanity, from those whom we most tenderly 
cherished and most fondly loved. 
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Savacj^e tribes and the least cultivated among 
civilized men are taught by manual lessons to 
value a combination of strength : its worth is 
more generally learnt by mental experiment. 
In the present day it is so imiversally acknow- 
ledged as to form the characteristic feature of 
the age. 

The spirit of imited enterprize has lately been 
encouraged by the extension of knowledge, by the 
ingenious discoveries of science and improvements 
of art. The value of combination is so generally 
felt as to be tacitly . admitted by the majority. 
Almost all undertakings of magnitude, whether 
calculated to improve trade, to facilitate communi- 
cation, or in any way to benefit the, property, the 
bodies, or the souls of men, are now carried on by 
companies or associations. Conquest and gain 
have ever been the great incentives to eooSfc^eta.- 
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tion, though benevolence has sometimes formed also 
a band of union, and superstition has often linked 
her laborious slaves in bonds of iron. Hers were 
the crusades ; the only simultaneous enterprize in 
which the European nations ever engaged, and to 
which they sacrificed the lives of more than two 
millions of professing Christians ; perhaps of as 
many Mahometans. 

National as well as personal feeling is usually 
expressed in a way which either accords with the 
humour of the age, or is suggested by it. We 
must not therefore glory over the comparative 
inertness "of our ancestors in the missionary work ; 
for the favouring breeze of popular opinion is with 
us, and it was not with them. 

Protestant Societies have now arisen to cope 
alike with Heathen, Mahometan, and Roman 
Catholic superstition. Many causes have recently 
concurred in turning the attention of British Chris- 
tians towards distant lands. 

This is an age of inquiry, an age of activity, 
and the votaries of religion as well as those of 
worldly wealth and glory feel the strong current 
of the times. 

A similar impulse to that which fixed the 
attention of the early philosophers upon objects of 
distant splendour rather than upon nature's more 
minute and tangible wonders appears now to ani- 
mate the religious public. 

Jznagination always loves better to sketch and 
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colour under the shadows of mystery, than to 
measure and copy material forms. Hence without 
the pale of personal acquaintance, a preference is 
ordinarily given to the claims of distant regions 
upon our interest and assistance. But whether 
intended beneficially to influence a single city or 
a country, China or Canada, Labrador or the isles 
of the Pacific, the one end and aim of religious 
societies in all their various operations is the pro- 
motion of personal piety, God's glory in the good 
of man. It is not with multitudes as multitudes 
that they have to deal, with civil policy or war as 
parts of their vast machinery, it is with each man 
as an immortal being, a sinner obnoxious to eter- 
nal misery, placed for a few appointed years in a 
world of hope. Bible, Missionary, and Religious 
Book Societies have all one simple object, the 
conversion of mankind. They stand in the world 
like jstately trees whose boughs and branches 
spread around, while their roots extending far, 
pierce deeply into their native soil, giving consist- 
ence and firmness to particles which before were 
loose and disjoined. In many ways such associa- 
tions aa benignly upon private Christians. Social 
life in general softens, sweetens, and refines the 
character. Christian society,-— especially when 
sought for a definite purpose, and that purpose 
calculated to promote the promulgation of piety, 
—is peculiarly improving and delightful. These 
societies make Christians acquaxat;^^*^^^^^ ^^s^ 
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other : they afford to individuals opportunities of 
being reciprocally useful by presenting to each 
other examples of love, and diligence, and zeal: 
they foster a social, kindly feeling, which ^often 
warms into brotherly affection : they also tend to 
kindle and to keep alive in our narrow and selfish 
hearts a sense of our duty towards our neighbour 
man, wherever he exists on earth, and to stimulate 
us, by inciting us to pray constantly and fervently 
for the eternal welfare of men's souls, to active and 
universal charity; presenting to our minds particu- 
lars suited to fix our attention upon the wants of 
others, and upon our own ability to relieve them. 
These particulars were generally wanting to our 
forefathers. They knew much less than we do of 
foreign countries, and their scanty and partial 
information wanted those details which only can 
enable the mind to form distinct and vivid ideas. 
Political circumstances have of late greatly contri- 
buted to increase our national stock of contem- 
porary information : for the commonalty will almost 
always believe the testimony of those from among 
themselves who have trodden a foreign soil ; and 
weary veterans love to talk over the remembrances 
of their youth : thus, not merely knowledge, but a 
disposition to receive vnthout suspicion or preju- 
dice more detailed and correct accounts has been 
spreading in this country. 

Periodical meetings in different localities appear 
to be abs6lutely necessary in order to keep alive 
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an interest in the respective societies^ by relating 
their proceedings, enforcing their use, and urging 
their claims to support ; and such meetings are not 
only calculated to promote the edification of Chris- 
tians^ they have frequently been blessed to the 
conversion of sinners : — ^in considering the means 
devised for benefitting the souls of other men, 
many individuals have first learned the value of 
their own. 

In times when religious profession is almost a 
popular thing, it is indeed very possible, and very 
easy to act as if under the influence of piety and 
charity, when no such motive is really at the 
bottom; but social sympathies and the love of 
pleasing are the hidden springs of action. 

Even when right motives are at work, they are 
too often debased and perverted. Excitement to 
great bodily activity leading to mental dissipation 
is one danger ; and while busy in a good cause, it 
is sometimes hard to recollect that the promptitude 
of Christian zeal should be neither thoughtless nor 
rash : like a soldier's quick march, there must be 
somewhat of deliberation in it. 

Brotherly union too among the members of the 
several societies is apt to degenerate into party 
rivalry. 

The speakers are in danger of talking them- 
selves into self-suflSiciency, and the hearers of 
seeking amusement rather than information. Too 
often religious meetings are attended fox xcLuOEi^^ 
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same purpose that people go to a playhouse ; nar- 
ratives of the various operations make up the 
piece, the persons on the platform are the actors, 
and according to the interest of the former, and 
the graceful manners and eloquent speech of the 
latter, the entertainment is applauded or despised. 
It is to be regretted that theatrical attitudes and 
affected elocution, and evident attempts at pro- 
ducing effect on the part of the advocates of cha- 
rity should ever encourage such feelings. 

It is indeed difficult to speak gravely without ser- 
monizing, to speak cheerfully without an appear- 
ance of levity ; but one thing seems to be still more 
difficult, and that is to speak briefly. If a concise 
and comprehensive style conveyed each speaker's 
matter of fact and observation, trite anecdotes, 
trivial sayings, and crude dissertations would oease 
to stimulate vulgar tastes, and to awaken the cen- 
sure of the critical. 

When orators are scarce, and their talents not 
above mediocrity, perhaps they would speak with 
more authority, and with far better success from 
the pulpit than the platform. 

Many an eminent clergyman, diffident and ineffi- 
cient as the proposer or seconder of a resolution, 
is the bold and able ambassador of Christ. Learned 
and eloquent laymen seem to be specially called 
upon to give religious institutions the advantage of 
their talents upon the platform. 

To active Christians v?\io ie^«s:V^ xead the 
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reports^ and subscribe to the funds in proportion 
to their means^ perhaps the principal advantage of 
these meetings consists in the communion of 
saints, particularly in the blessed exercise of united 
prayer. But if discontinued, perchance they might 
discover, in their own decaying zeal, a token that 
these meetings had more to do ivith the mainte- 
nance of its life and power than they had before 
supposed. 

The lowest artisan or day labourer looks back 
with self-gratulation to having assisted in the 
building of a palace. How great is our privilege 
in being permitted to work as it were with and 
for God in our poor endeavours in behalf of his 
church! And if God's glory be really sought, 
personal edification can never be forgotten by 
the agents, members, and supporters of religious 
societies. 



XV.--ON BOOKS. 



To look around a bookseller's shop, or a gentle- 
man's library, or even to read a modem catalogue 
of books, brings before the mind such a realizing 
conviction of their multitudinous number, as to 
strike every one with surprise, and some people, 
who love them not, with alarm. 

From the tract to the voluminous folio, they are 
powerful moral engines, working good and evil 
upon society. 

Every educated person has proved for himself 
how usefully and how detrimentally they can act. 
He can point to books as he would to persons, and 
say. This has been my friend, and that has been 
my foe! The influence exercised by books, is 
secondary only to that of habitual society, and in 
many instances when they are opposed, in medi- 
tative minds, these silent champions of opinion 
triumph over their animated adversaries. 

Among books as among persons, those are com- 
monly most acceptable to us, whose sentiments 
harmonize the best witli out ^xe^ou^ habits of 
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thought and feeling. In books too, as in society, 
the sympathy which has won attention and good- 
will, engages us to listen more willingly to 
instruction. 

This book is more pleasant and profitable to one 
man, and that book to another, though the truths 
they convey are equally important, and urged 
with equal eloquence, for one comes to each heart 
h'ke the voice of a friend, and the other like that 
of a stranger. No book but the Bible suits us 
all. 

The heart which has long yearned in vain to 
meet its fellow in a being who might be capable 
of understanding, appreciating and sympathizing 
with its peculiarities of thought and feeling, may 
often discover in the picture of a dead author's 
mind, what he had vainly sought in the living 
world ; and find too, that the same sense of lone- 
liness had ever accompanied the spirit with which 
he thus seems to hold communion. 

Who can forget the emotion excited by the first 
reading of a favourite book? It resembles an 
introductory interview with a friend, whom in the 
first hour's intercourse one feels the heart must 
love for ever. 

Among the gifts of God's goodness, we have to 
be thankful for books. And the order, and man- 
ner, and time in which they fall in our way, often 
afford remarkable proofs of his particular pro- 
vidence. 
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From the first book spelled by the infetnt at his 
mother's knee, through all the volumes of instruc- 
tion or amusement read in childhood and youths 
and all the multifarious works since read, every 
one, from the pages of which the eyes ever con- 
veyed an idea, wrought some good or ill effect 
upon the mind. There is comprised in books a 
smnmary of the world's knowledge* The result 
of the accumulated observation and study of aU 
nations in all generations. 

Let us consider the vast and various treasures 
of knowledge which are placed within our reach, 
and the great advantage of acquiring as much of 
them as we can. While continually enlarging the 
mental capacity, they continually supply it, afford- 
ing to the imagination the most exquisite gratifi- 
cation, to the understanding the most healthful 
exercise, and to reason the most noble con- 
templations. 

The human mind resembles a tract of land 
either lying fallow, or in different stages of cul- 
tivation. In each, the native soil will perma- 
nently affect its productions. Knowledge is the 
manure of the field. Experience is the tiller 
of the soil. God has sown there good seed, and 
Satan has sown tares. The harvest day will 
come. From books the memory may be furnished 
with the history of all the known creatures of 
God, and of all the inventions of man ; with the 
civil records of ancient and mod&xiL dac^^^ vrith the 
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chronicles of tunes, the lives of eminent persons, 
the narrations of remarkable occurrences, and the 
memorials of what has been written and spoken by 
the great and good; with the history of God's 
church, the predictions of prophecy, and the fulfil- 
ments of providence.^ 

From books the imagination may be enriched 
and delighted with the various treasures of sweet 
and noble poesy. 

From books the understanding may derive the 
knowledge and satisfaction afforded by mfithemat- 
ical truth. 

In books the reason may converse with all the 
sublimities of divine and human philosophy, con- 
aider the powers of invention dispkyed in arts and 
sciences, the present use of knowledge in logic and 
rhetoric, its modes of preservation in language and 
writing, and its application to all the civil and 
social relations of life. 

Men, who had their lot been cast in Britain 
before the invention of the art of printing, must, 
unaided by education or society, have lived and 
died painfully conscious of latent talent, and sub- 
jected to a pressure of poverty, and darknei^s of 
ignorance whidi rendered its developement impos- 
sible, may now, in spite of such disadvantages, by 
the aid of books, become the ornaments and glory 
of their native land. 

' Vide BaeoD*8 Advancement of Liearmt^^. 

K 
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Lord Bacon aptly and beautifully calk books of 
intellectual improvement * Georgics of the mind.* 

None can read lus works, none can take even a 
cursory view of thwr contents, without finding his 
own capacity enlarged by merely receiving an idea 
of the vast comprehensiveness of such an intellect. 

And we have not only books calculated for 
general use and benefit, but likewise books suited 
to every variety of taste, and adapted to all the 
variable moods of each individual mind. What 
one man can read unmoved, will incite another 

^ To frame he knows not what excelling things.' — Akerside. 

What is one hour's pleasant exercise, to the 
next may be irksome toil, even to the same 
individual. 

After severe sickness, or mental dissipation, or 
agitation however caused, the thoughts gradually 
subsiding into tranquillity, often pass through the 
intermediate stage of imaginative occupation. 
Perhaps all minds are subject to such occa- 
sional debility. It is, alas, the strongest and best 
state of others, and the habitual condition of many 
capable of better things. Under it we cannot 
reason upon abstruse points, we cannot concen- 
trate thought in sufficient force to comprehend 
any thing complex ; we want some work of infor- 
mation or fancy on the continuous stream of which 
it may without efibrt float along.. 

Then it is that novel ox iom»xi&Q reading offers 
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its most plausible and insinuating temptations. 
Fictitious narrative is the delight of children, and 
there are persons who appear never to attain intel* 
lectual maturity, who still take pleasure in roman- 
tic tales which deserve not tcderation even in the 
nurseries of the nineteenth century, and belong 
rather to the troubadour sera, the infancy of 
society in our Gothic kingdoms. 

The best use of novels seems to be as weathier 
vanes of fashionable society, or of popular opinion. 

Allowing such compositions to possess literary 
merit, what romance is comparable in interest with 
the life of Napoleon? What novel presents a 
more perfect picture of society than the life of 
Johnson ? 

To all the charms which works of fiction can 
boast, history, for instance that of America ; bio- 
graphy, for instance that of Charles XII. ; voyages, 
for instance those of Cooke and Parry ; travels, 
for instance those of Humboldt and De Lamar- 
tine ; and narratives of personal adventure, add the 
substantial recommendations of valuable informa- 
tion and of truth. 

Shall we neglect such mines of intellectual 
wealth, such springs of use^ pleasure, and give 
our leisure hours to books, of which the main 
principle is wrong ; from which we can learn 
nothing good that might not be much better 
learned elsewhere, and of which the tendency 
is imaginative excitement, and meiilai eae;t:s^^A&T\^- 

K 2 
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Surely the consideration of life's brevity, how 
few of all the many excellent books extant, its 
necessary business will allow us sufficient time to 
peruse, should render ns careful in our choice of 
those on which we expend even its languid horns. 

If imagination be so lively,, that it longs to 
mount the gossamer car,, and like the field spider 
of departing summer^ to soar and sail in aerial 
regions, poetry, that very essence of all the heart 
admires and loves, poetry, which comprises all that 
is sublime, and all diat is beautifill, all that is 
exciting and soothing, energetic and tender; 
poetry^ which i|bove all other arts, has power to 
condense and to communicate, all that is most 
affecting in the material, all that is most exquisite 
in the ideal wodd, can lift us to the skies on the 
strains of Milton, or bring angels down on the 
verses of Tasso. 

Happy are they who love poetry! It is as 
cheerM and inspiriting to them as they pass 
through life from in&ncy to age, as n-Tiifna.ting 
music to a marching army. 

The same natural love for poetry which caused 
the infant's cheek to flush with joy, while learning 
the pretty h}mms of a Watts or a Taylor, can fill the 
eyes of manhood with fire or with tears in reading 
the lofty imaginings of a Shakespeare, a Milton, 
or a Homer. 

But such as love it not, may console themselves 
mtb the thought, that altkoxxgk debaxred from its 
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delights^ they are also saved by the, absence of 
those acute sensibilities which are necessary to 
their perception, firom many sorrows, and from 
many temptations. The intellectual £iEu;ulties, like 
steel weapons, require constant anointing and 
frequent frirbishing, to preserve them from rust, 
and to keep them bright. They axe well worthy 
of our utmost care and labour. The heart which 
desires holiness, will shrink from the conUmination 
of impure sentiments ; and a mind strengthened by 
exercise, will readily discover the fallacious base 
of error's well-built arguments. 

No powers of intellect,' no beauty of fency, no 
eloquence of expression can recommend to the 
judicious Christian, a book of evil tendency. The 
aim of a book should be our first inquiry. If that 
be wrong, it is no book for us. If it be right, let 
us examine whether the professed object is pro- 
perly pursued. The understanding is commonly 
a safe guide until the heart turns traitor. 

The cultivation of correct taste is an auxiliary to 
profitable reading, and good taste naturally pro- 
duces critical acumen. 

True criticism is not what many take it to be, 
and what some persons would make it, an aptness 
to find fault ; but such an exercise of discrimina- 
ting judgment, as may lead to an exact and vivid 
perception of what is beautifril and what is not 
beautiful. 

Some mil see no alloy in tlieVt ^A'ii> ^xv^l tvr> 
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silver in their lead ; to them all is excellent in a 
work, or all is despicable, and consequently, to 
them, all that is most delicate and exquisite in 
beauty, is imperceptible. 

In mental, as in corporeal acts, those which con- 
duce to growth and health are attended with 
pleasure. It is therefore difficult to draw a line 
of separation between improving and amusing 
reading. The Christian should never forget to 
render both subservient to the one great purpose 
of his life. 

Whether exercising or recreating his &culties, 
he will strive always to remember that it is his 
duty and his privilege to improve and to use them for 
the good of his fellow-creatures and for his Creator's 
glory. And the thought, that by this gradual ex- 
tension of its capacities God is preparing his soul 
to take in, not only on earth, but in heaven, more 
various and abundant suppUes of knowledge, 
knowledge of God's goodness, and power, and love, 
and mercy, melts him to gratitude, while it ani- 
mi^tes him with joy. 

An extensive acquaintance with languages and 
antiquities, with history, chronology, and geo- 
graphy, is essential to the due understanding of 
the Bible ; and the more we know, and the more 
simply our knowledge is brought to bear upon this 
point, the more abundantly shall we experience 
the teaching and blessing of the Divine Spirit. 

Works of practical, moxai,axL<i ^^mtual divinity 
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afford most instructive md edifying reading. It 
is indeed true^ that the germ of all that is really 
excellent in religious books is to be found in the 
Bible ; and it is too common to neglect the Bible 
for the writings of pious men. This is lazy devo- 
tion : an attempt to obtain the result of its con- 
cise instructions without taking the trouble of 
thinking them out for ourselves. 

But it is profitable as well as pleasant to see 
what construction enlightened^ active^ and studious 
minds have put upon certain passages^ the manner 
in which they have been affected by them^ and 
the practical and personal improvement they have 
derived from them. And where the explanation 
or enforcement of doctrine or precept is not their 
direct object^ to remark the manner in which in- 
dividual sentiments have, as it were, been leavened 
by scriptural truth. Thus by the natural sym- 
pathy of human hearts, the reader is often led 
through the seriousness or devotion of an author's 
style to experience corresponding feelings. 
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The great moral philosopher of the last century, 
tells us, that * Those parallel circumstances and 
kindred images, to which we readily conform our 
minds, are, above all other writings, to be found m 
narratives of the Uves of particular persons ; and 
therefore no species of writing seems more worthy 
of cultivation than biography, since none can be 
more delightM or more useful, none can more cer- 
tainly enchain the heart by irresistible interest, or 
more widely diffiise instruction to every diversity 
of condition." Rambler, No. 60. 

Few minds are insensible to the attractions of 
biography. The records of the illustrious dead 
are continually effective means of multiplying their 
number. Heroes and statesmen, poets and 
scholars, philosophers and artists, have left their 
sepulchral lamps to light the torches of their 
successors. Many an ardent youth, in reading of 
a patriot*s deeds or a poet's powers, has felt the 
£r8t stirrings of his own m«;a\AT ^^saiavv^ the kin- 
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dred energy of his own mind : like him who con- 
templadng the chef d'oeuvre of a great artist's 
hand, exclaimed with the enthusiastic confidence 
of genius^ ^ And I too am a painter ! * 

Biography has a voiije of even more thrilling 
power than that of the living man ; there is to kin- 
dred spirits a sort of fascination in its influence. 
Self-love causes man to conceive an affection even 
for his fancied likeness, and to take an interest in 
any circumstances bearim? a resemblance to his 
o^. Alexander deli^in studying the actions 
of Achilles, «nd Cicero in the orations of De- 
mosthenes. 

Sensible of the conunon prevalence of certain 
joys and sorrowis, and consequently of common 
sympathies, Dr. Johnson expresses the opinion, 
" that there has rarely passed a life, of which a 
judicious andfaithfiil narrative would not be useful." 

History may be compared to a large picture 
composed of many figures. Biography to the per- 
trait of an individual. 

Biography comprehends a narration of the 
events of a person's Kfe, and when those events are 
many and extraordinary, or connected with some 
important epoch of history, it possesses the same 
kind of interest which belongs to oral tradition, or 
to written romance. Our interest in the circum- 
stances excites our sympathy for the individual. 

But it is a vague unsatisfactory thing to be told 
merely that Ji person, bom of suc^ aadL^\i$3tL^vL€a- 
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tage, at such and such a time and place, did, or 
suffered this or that, went hither and thither, was 
helped or hindered by this man or the other, and 
died, and was buried, and lamented. 

In the life of a rational being the thoughtful 
reader desires to find the history of the hero's 
mind, to trace its peculiar characteristics, to mark 
the developement of its capacities, and the apph- 
cation of its powers, its bearing and influence upon 
the circles of private acquaintance, and general 
society. 

The Christian knows how to estimate the claims 
made upon his interest by such personal and men- 
tal records, but there is a third object in biography, 
which claims his chief regard. He loves to watch 
the budding forth of the germ of immortaUly , its 
expansion and growth, the engrafbmg of thewild 
olive tree with a new scion, the effects of earth's 
various soil and temperature, its sunshine and 
showers, its windy storm and tempest upon the 
foliage, the blossoms, and the fruits of the tree of 
righteousness. And angels love to contemplate 
them too. 

What subject can possess more interest for a 
fellow creature, a fellow man, a fellow Christian 
than the memoir of one who through similar cir- 
cumstances, with feeUngs which his own acknow- 
ledge as their kindred, pursues amid the same 
hopes and fears, the same aids and obstacles, one 
sacred and immortal object oi 9cni\)\\ioTii 
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Doubtless all personal history, from that of the 
mightiest genius of two thousand years, to that of 
the young cottager of Brading, is replete with 
instruction, but it is more particularly intended 
here to consider the advantages attendant upon the 
study of Christian biography.'* 

« Tout r6clat des grandeurs n'a point de lustxe 
pour les gens qui sont dans les recherches de Tesprit. 
La grandeur des gens d'esprit est invisible aux riches, 
aux rois, aux conqu6rants, et k tons ces grands de 
chair. La grandeur de la sagesse, qui vient de 
Dieu est invisible aux chamels, et aux gens d'es- 
prit. Ce sont trois ordres de difiS^rents genres. 
Les grands g6nies ont leur empire, leur ^clat, 
leurs victoires, et n'ont nul besoin des grandeurs 
chamelles, qui n'ont nul rapport avec celles qu'ils 
cherchent. lis sont vus des esprits, non des yeux, 
mais c'est assez. Les saints ont leur empire, leur 
6clat, leurs grandeurs, leurs victoires, et n'ont nul 
besoin des grandeurs chameUes ou spirituelles qui 
ni sont pas de leur ordre, et qui n'ajoutent ni 
n'6tent k la grandeur qu'ils d^sirent. lis sont vus 
de Dieu et des anges, et non des corps ni des 
esprits curieux. Dieu leur suffit.''^ 

In affording us so many examples of scripture 
biography, divine wisdom has attested the suit- 
ability of such records to our instruction ; and in 
this as in other things, experience does but utter 
the echoes of revealed truth. 

1 PensSes de Pascal, Seconde Paitie . Xr^d^ ^ . 
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Biography offers us no theoretic vision of per- 
fection^ but the practical example of men of like 
passions with ourselves^ who having been renewed 
unto holiness^ walked with God in fEuth, and hope, 
and love^ through the temptations and troubles of 
this mortal life, until being made meet for the inhe- 
ritance of the saints in lights they were admitted to 
its enjoyment by Him who bought it for them with 
his own merits and sufferings, and prepared them 
for it by his Spirit, to the glory of God the Father. 

Requiring little mental application, uo depth 
of knowledge, and no superiority of talent, the 
study of biography is at once amusing and instruc- 
tive In Zmental association with the wise and 
good, we share some of the same privileges which 
result firom the edifying example of a personal 
fidend. Judgment sanctions emotions thus awa- 
kened, and .the whole mind yields itself to the 
benign influences of the best feelings and bright- 
est thoughts of the excellent of the earth. What 
heart that ever entertained the divinely-inspired 
' wish to be holy, can read the memoirs of Leigh- 
ton, or of Martyn, without an increased hunger 
and thirst after righteousness? Such biogra- 
phy is more impressive than any sermon. It 
also affords a pleasing relaxation from severer 
studies, possessing all the refreshing properties 
which any toU-worn mind can attribute to works 
of fiction, without their injurious effects. It un- 
bends the bow, without dsim^^^ the weapon. 
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Persons wlio lead a retired Iife> even though 
tliey be truly pious^ are liable in minor matters, 
tod in things indifferent, to confine, their views 
and notions within the narrow bounds of the Her- 
culean pillars of prejudice. This study counteracts 
the tendency. It introduces us to various persons, 
and thehr different habits and opinions ; it shews 
us by the contrast, our own fanciful peculiarities, 
it elxges our views, md excites cand^ and true 
liberality of sentiment. 

Much of the usefulness of biography must, 
however necessarily depend upon its writer. We 
can express no notion, relate no circumstance, 
without tingeing it with the colour of our own 
opinions. Without a kindred cast of mind to the 
one which he attempts to delineate, no biographer 
can do justice to his subject. There are many 
delicately fine indications of character, which, like 
the transparent veinings on the petals of a tiny 
flower, escape the observation of grosser visions: 
but with a pleasure far superior to that of the 
botanist, can the biographer display those beau- 
tiful lines which he knows and loves so welL A 
man of refined taste and elegant fancy, would 
make an imsuitable chronicler for one of strong 
understanding and dull imagination, and such a 
one in a similar office would be apt to undervalue 
those mental gifbs or acquirements, of which he 
possessed no adequate powers of perception; . But 
if it be requisite for a writer to ^o^^^ ^^scik^ 
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degree of similarity to liis hero in natural feeling 
and talentf it is yet more so for him to have a 
deep and experimental knowledge of the compli- 
cated moral mechanism of the human mind^ that 
he may be able, not only to enter into the peculi- 
arities of temperament, to trace the developement 
of intellect, and to estimate its productions, but 
also to mark the process of moral discipline in 
perfecting the immortal being for an everlasting 
state of blessedness or woe. Hayley, with kin- 
dred amiability of disposition, and kindred ele- 
gance of mind, understood Cowper's religious 
principles, no better than a savage does a watch. 

But while the apparent beauties of one charac- 
ter depend so much on the powers of perception 
and appreciation possessed by another, while per- 
sons trained under like discipline, and knit toge- 
ther in the bonds of affection, display such diffe- 
rent casts of thought and feeling, as scarcely to 
comprehend each other's peculiar pleasures and 
pains ; sympathizing rather with the general sense 
than with the particular feelings of each mind, 
who may hope to find a suitable biographer ? 

It might- at first sight appear desirable that 
each person should be his own. But self-love 
cleaves too closely to every man's heart,, to allow 
any one to write his own impartial history. Be- 
sides, there is something in egotism which natu- 
rally inspires disgust, and who, even though pos- 
seted of SL little cotem5at«rj xiotoriety, would 
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Venture to draw his own likeness for posterity to 
despise ? 

Mason's happy notion of blending the corres- 
pondence of Gray, with the narrative of his life, 
has been the means of introducing a new method 
of vrating biography, and of imparting to it an 
indescribable charm. Each reader may thus 
acquire for himself an insight into a character 
artlessly laid open in the confidence of friendship, 
not dressed and painted before the mirror of pub- 
lic opinion. 

An able writer, like an able artist, can produce 
a dear and perfect resemblance with a few strokes; 
and working upon the plan of Mason and Bos- 
well, modem biographers have, with an apparent 
diminution of effort, increased the effect of this 
species of writing. 

To ministers, to missionaries, to soldiers and 
civilians. Christian biography holds forth her 
bright examples, and cheers them onward in the 
path to heaven ^th the records of her Cecils and 
Venns, her Swartzes and Elliotts, her Melvills 
and her Bums, her How£irds and her Wilber- 
forces. 

" The memory of the just is blessed," for it is 
made the means of psopagating blessings. Thus 
Brainerd, being dead, still had a voice to cherish 
the piety of Martyn, and Oberlin excited Neff to 
run a like career ; and thousands of militant saints 
are now deriving encouragement feom XJj^a ^^^wsnt 
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pie of those who are at rest in the Savioui's 
presence. 

From the earliest ages to the present day, 
the highway of time is also thickly set with memo* 
rials of female piety, all bearing the same inscrip- 
tion as the recent records of the energetic Grraham, 
and the admirable More, " Be ye not slothful, but 
followers of them who through £uth and patience 
inherit the promises." 
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To one who is accustomed to reflect upon himself, 
and upon the mysterious and innumerable ties by 
which he is connected with the world around him, 
and with times past, present, and future; the 
history of mankind in ages gone, must necessarily 
be an object of great interest. All that concerns 
the human race, has an irresistible claim upon 
man. There is in every one a natural curiosity to 
know what was before him on the earth. An 
inquiring mind, repulsed by the impenetrable 
obscurity of the future, falls back upon the past, 
thence to collect images to help its surmisings. 
Thus the feelings, the intellects, the whole man is 
interested in history. This crowded bustling 
world, which seems to scare us when contemplated 
in the mass, regarded as an assemblage of men of 
like passions with ourselves, can find in all our 
wants and wishes, in all our pains and pleasures, 
so many advocates for fellow-feeling. 

History offers to our consideratioiv \:^o ^t«v.- 
cipal subjects, God's providentiaX deiXYiv^ ni\S^ 
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nations, and the actions of eminent persons. Both 
are well suited to affect us, the latter especially 
has a direct tendency to engage our attention, our 
sjrmpathy and affections, and to make indelible 
impressions upon our minds. 

We are taught by Scripture, that the whole 
vast scheme of time, with its earthly empires and 
kingdoms, their order and duration is formed and 
fixed by the Lord, the " I AM," and that all the 
parts of this immense and complicated plan bear 
some relation, often utterly undiscemible by us, 
but yet as necessary and certain as that of means 
to an end, to the establishment of the Messiah's 
kingdom. 

All the nations that ever inhabited the earth, 
have in some way or other conduced to God's 
glory. Even in the records of the Gentile world, 
are written the power, justice, and wisdom of the 
Almighty. 

, Though God left not himself without witness in 
traditional remembrances, and in providential 
mercies, and they were without excuse ; by be- 
stowing on some among them extraordinary intel- 
lectual endowments, and by allowing them imi- 
versally to fall into extreme corruption of manners, 

w 

he also made them monuments to testify, that the 
unassisted reason of man cannot by searching find 
out God, that the dictates of philosophy, and the 
suggestions of expediency ^e insufficient to make 
man holy and happy. 
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Cicero says^ * Historia testis temporumy lux 
veritatis^ vita memorise^ magistra vitsd, nuntia ve-^ 
tustatis.' 

History is a universal instructor. It partakes 
at once of the animation of a Uving preceptor, and 
the deliberation of written maxims. History, 
even profane history, bears a general testimony to 
the superiority of virtue over vice, and thus faintly 
echoes the praise of God's glory in holiness. 

States and nations have only a temporal exist- 
)3nce, and their good and evil deeds find a tem- 
poral reward ; not less certainly bestowed by God 
himself, because apparently brought on by the 
connected links of natural cause and consequence. 

It is a source of pensive pleasure to mark in the 
course of years, sometimes in the progress of centu- 
ries, among the flourishing and spreading plants of 
national prosperity, the germination and growth oi 
the upas tree of ruin. 

That people, whose glory it was to be the most 
grateful of aU men, prolonged the greatness of 
their kingdom, by the exercise of social and civil 
virtues, and by extraordinary sagacity in the art 
of government, and fell by intestine divisions. 

A Ninus and a Semiramis were the caryatides 
of Assyrian power ; sjrmbols of military and mental 
excellence ; that power was overthrown by false 
confidence. 

Policy and valour established the e\ft.^\t^ <^1 
Cyrus, and when they failed, veiadtj ^ ^evvetciii^:^ -k 

L 2 
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and justice long maintained it; by luxury it 
feU. 

An Egyptian polity, and the invincible courage 
of patriotism and of liberty, the cultivation of a 
genius which rendered that country the native 
land of taste, the cjmosure of philosophy, elevated 
Greece to the summit of worldly glory, and even 
in destruction left her fame, like her own splendid 
temples, fresh, beautiful, and majestic in decay, 
the admiration and the model of succeeding ages. 
Weakened by suicidal wounds, she fell before 
Alexander, whose conquests were the result of 
Grecian intrepidity tind Grecian talent. Effemi- 
nacy and anarchy destroyed his divided empire. 

More tractable victorious than vanquished, 
is the concise summary of Roman character. 
Hardihood, constancy, sagacity, prudence, and 
patience, were the steps by which Rome ascended 
the height of empire; martial skUl, patriotism, 
Hberty, and policy, were for centuries her bul- 
warks : civil discord undermined the vast fabric 
of her dominion, and brought it at last to the 
dust. 

Since the fall of Rome, human domination, 
according to the sure word of prophecy, has been 
on a reduced scale of grandeur. The empires of 
Charlemagne and Napoleon, were mere personal 
acquisitions, which dwindled away from the pos- 
terity of the one, and were wrenched from the 
very hand of the other. 
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As in families, occasion stirs up ability in the 
several members to meet emergencies, and thus 
gives to character a lasting energy, which might 
otherwise have remained dormant for ever ; ^o it 
is in nations. The expedition of Xerxes gave the 
impetus to Athenian excellence in arms, in poli- 
tics, and in the arts. Successful contention with 
Carthage, enabled Rome to subjugate the known 
world : the factions of the Fronde produced the 
men who made the reign of Louis XIV. illustri- 
ous. Minds being generally roused by tempests 
which shake the fabric of the state, each becomes 
active in developing its own peculiar talent. 

As the ancient philosophers visited foreign 
countries the most renowned for wisdom and 
accomplishments, in order to observe and to im- 
prove, so should we all visit the archives of history. 

There are many fine examples among the ancient 
heathen of social and domestic virtues, of gene- 
rosity, benevolence, and gentleness, of justice, 
temperance, and magnanimity, which should put 
Christians to shame. Alas! which of us so ardently 
loves a heavenly country, a place and name at 
God's right hand forever, as Greeks and Romans 
did their country, and their glory ! 

It enlarges the capacity and sharpens the intel- 
lect to search out the knowledge and skill of other 
times and people in politics, war, navigation, &c. 
and in the usages of common life. In discoveries 
and inventions the providence of Go^\& ^otcl^ssk&^'&x. 
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as to force a pagan writer to acknowledge that 
without it they might have remained forever in 
oblivion. To us are given yet stronger proofs of 
this truth than he had^ in the application of the 
magnetic needle to the purposes of navigation, in 
the discovery of America and Australia, and in 
the invention of the art of printing, and of the 
steam engine. 

Chronology is ss it were the map of time, and 
gives a sort of locality to its epochs. 

Beginning with Bible records, and proceeding 
from Adam to Noah, and firom Noah to Pel^, 
in whose days the earth was divided, we attain a 
compendious view of the origin of nations, which 
simplifies subsequent history, and enables us to 
understand how the antediluvian knowledge of arts 
and sciences preserved by the family of Noah, 
together with the knowledge of the true God, 
was afterwards debased and lost in ignorance and 
gross idolatry. Thdugh they ref^ognized him not, 
it was He who divided to the nations their inheri- 
tance, watched over them with assiduous care, 
preserved them, and making them continually 
recipients of his bounty, still reminded them of his 
being, and ofiered the light of truth to dispel the 
darkness which they preferred. 

The fabulous traditions of all heathen nations 
are in some respects evidently derived from sacred 
history. 

The Shem, Ham, and Japheth of Scripture are 
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thought to be the Pluto, Neptune, and Jupiter of 
the Greeks* Doubtless a confused recollection of 
the ministry of aagels was one of the foundations 
of polytheism. 

An extensive knowledge of false religions opens 
the mind to discern the transcendent glory of the 
true. It is like looking at darkness to make our 
perception of light more vivid by the contrast. 
The heathen worshipped (alas how many still 
worship !) Satan and his legions, under the names 
of gods and goddesses whose eminence consisted 
in the most debasing of human crimes. If such 
were the objects of adoration, how vile the wor- 
shippers ! Such was and is the Gentile world ; 
such were our fathers, such without special mercy 
we should be. 

Many striking instances are recorded in Scrip- 
ture of God's making kings and people who knew 
him not subservient to the welfare of his church. 
He made use of the four great monarchies to pro- 
tect and to chasten the Jewish people. 

The Assyrian was the rod of his anger, the staff 
of his indignation. The Babylonian was the ham- 
mer with which he broke to pieces whom he 
would, and punished Israel's enemies, the Idu- 
means, Ammonites, Moabites, Syrians, and Egypt- 
ians. The Persian « was his shepherd, and the 
performer of his pleasure in the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, and the restoration of its population 
from captivity. The Macedonian was the exftcxxr 
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tioner of his vengeance. The Grecians of Egyift 
and Syria, by scattering his people, diffused the 
knowledge of God's name. The Romans were by 
the Divine appointment first the protectors and 
then the destroyers of the Jews. The &tal day 
at length arrived, when the idolatrous ensigns 
which Vitellius would not allow his l^<»is to dis- 
play, out of respect to the sacred land, were 
triumphantly raised over Jerusalem's fiJlen temple. 

Sacred history is the histoiy aS the woild as 
God's world. It comprises either in nanation or 
in prophecy its record fitom deaticm to the final 
ju4j^:nieuu 

U i$ one of the most noUe and edifying em- 
pk\\ifte«it» in whkh the human mind can be 
<^^^ri^X>i to tmce in Hohr Writ firam Genesis to the 
Kx;iai^j^^&t$ thi^ ^ndnal pRpnation tat the Mes- 
«^> ^q^fi^dirNM^ in the n Mc«aaan of hendds that 
«MiKH»KK>^ )qm. TWChPBttinmiHr-iieirwithpe- 
^^^fti)^^ V)ftt^K^^i» iwf$ «u^ of k» duKdi in aU ages. 

^^WV^tW «Ki» h«:ii dhidMto liie nations 
t^»^«^ ^jiii^icrc^liiaKVs wiiin W iii.fi Ma>d tke sons of 
A^^iJiWK W :s^ ^ Kntini^ 4t d»e j mmk accovding 
^ ^W >N)m>Wc yt t^ C3&^^ He set 

>if <^W >M:%lli^^^ jts; )m3«ss^ ^dcnainr an dnk pfcaces, 
MM^ ^M^ ^:l»i4fc >i4(i6:$caH!i^ ^ ;^ «Mniu He ddi- 
^v^>^ Ws >(VMi^ »nit l i jgfjqj M fc ^naiflw.! gave 
«K^ Im^ X^i^ y«fc ^^^lllKw 4(^ -ftirna W ^e ]nlkr of 
i^v %«scL 4K^ oiAM uc»««pt: ;^ "wTifa i ■■ ■ ._ oivr- 

^|.^s^ \^x^ 4^.^111; ^^ "^WMIfurTCul -i>i«4~> y'^tliNl 
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them in the promised land, chastened them for 
their sins, comforted them in their afflictions, and 
whenever they cried unto him was ready to hear 
and help them from heaven his dwelling place. 

God's church was in old times the oasis of the 
desert eaxth which rendered the first fruits of a 
wide and glorious* harvest. 

The state of the world at the period of Christ's 
advent displayed in a very remarkable maimer the 
preparation of God's hand. The idea of the 
Gbrecian philosophers that there existed one great 
Creator and Ruler of the universe, whencesoever 
it was derived, and however uninfluential in 
practice, wasi like the flashes of conviction which 
vifflt man's unenUghtened mind, and are sometime, 
precursors of real conversion, like the dim rays of 
morning gleaming upon the mountains from a sun 
still far below the horizon. Two languages were 
means of communication with many nations. 
One monarch reigned ''from the ocean to the 
Euphrates." 

" No war or battle's sound 

Was heard the world aronnd : 

The idle spear and shield were high np hong ; 

The hooked chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trmnpet spake not to the aimed throng, 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they snrely knew their sovereign lord was by." 

Milton. 
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Since life and immortality have been brought to 
light by the Gospel, the providence of God in his 
dealings with the church has been occasionally con- 
spicuous, though often shrouded in awful mystery. 

As we are made acquainted by Scripture, not 
only with the judgments brought upon the Jews 
for their transgressions, but also particularly 
informed of those offences which provoked God's 
indignation, and the sins which required his cor- 
rection, we may infer by analogy, and gather from 
ecclesiastical records, that the afflictions with 
which the Christian church has been visited have 
also, since the period of its evident decline firom 
primitive purity and zeal, been always preceded 
by iniquities which called for such chastisement. 

The Israelites' indomitable inclination to idol- 
atry, previous to the Babylonian captivity, is but 
too just a picture of the universal folly of mankind. 
The depraved will of every man is obstinately set 
on finding happiness in the creature, a happiness^ 
apart &om God, and independent of him. To 
rectify this bias is the object of the dispensations 
of His providence, and the strivings of his Spirit 
with the individual members of his imiversal 
church. There were always in that militant church 
false brethren and heretics : its danger sprang not 
from them, but from its own declining purity and 
zeal : before the close of the second century the 
love of many among the orthodox had waxed cold. 
Imperceptibly, though rabidly, as vapours unite in 
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the cleax sky and appear as clouds, cloud after cloud 
accumulated until black and general darkness 
overspread Christendom. Century after century 
heaped superstition upon superstition, error upon 
error. 

From the beginning of the seventh century to 
the period of the Lutheran Reformation the church 
was. evidently imder the hidings of God's face, and ' 
the rod of his indignation. There is a strange 
and melancholy mystery attached to the fact, that 
light so glorious as that of Christ's advent was 
quenched so soon in the floods of unbelief and 
superstition, that darkness so gross should suc- 
ceed it. But separating clouds still revealed at 
intervals some bright and vivifying rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness, and, after ages of obscurity, at 
length again he shone forth in splendour on the 
world. 

We cannot properly appreciate our obligations 
to Divine providence without knowing these 
things, and seriously meditating upon them. Can 
we sufficiently value the privileges of our own 
coimtry and age ? Can we too zealously improve 
them? 

If the virtues of the heathen are worthy of imi- 
tation, how much more the example of God's 
saints! In particular how may the timid be 
encouraged imder difficulties by reflecting upon 
the clouds and darkness through which, with the 
lamp of God's word, Claudius, * tlie "PxQ^iesiXas^ <il 
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the ninth centuiy/ and many succeeding Chris- 
tians forced, as it were, their way to heaven. 

If even the heathen world attested God's glory, 
if all the earth still renders to him an involuntary 
homage, how much more loudly shall the songs 
of heaven he echoed hy his saints, hy the glorious 
company of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets, the nohle army of martyrs, and the 
holy church throughout all the world ! * 

1 Vide RolliD» Bossuet, &c. dc. 
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Among the various influences to which we are 
subjected^ few are more powerful than those of 
which sight is the vehicle. 

The human species displays in all parts of the 
earth, from France to New Holland, its great dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, but it consists of many 
strongly marked varieties ; and among their pro- 
ducing causes appears to be long existing differ- 
ences of native region and country. The Abori- 
gines of America, the natives of Africa, Asia, and 
Europe, severally bear the stamp of their locality. 
Among Europeans the strong shades of national 
distinction are apparent. The lively Frenchman, 
the phlegmatic German, and the hardy Swiss like- 
wise testify the power of geographical situation 
over the physical constitution, animal spirits, and 
habits of man. Even in Britain every county 
seems to have its own little variety of mankind, in 
the production of which local circumstances have 
long been quietly at work. And they are busy 
Kill}, and are doing more upon m^TAxvi^L^ ^ww 
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some of us are willing to confess. This appears 
not only in persons for whom every sunbeam 
seems to light up a new prospect, but in those 
capable of none but common-place impressions. 
Whatever is customary is in some degree influen- 
tial. Whatever is able to engage the afiections is 
able also in some way or other to modify the 
character. Natural scenery, especially what is 
either new to us, or striking in itself, is observed 
and felt by us all ; the manner and degree in which 
it affects particular persons is a good criterion of 
natural temperament and taste. 

We may live many years in a country, and 
dwell a long while in a house without discoverixig 
the fact, that the country and the house, and the 
size of its apartments, and style of its furniture and 
appurtenances have become the standard of our 
opinion. When we change our quarters, the new 
scene is wild or cultivated, rich or poor, the new 
abode is large or small, well or ill-furnished, 
according to the comparison offered by our former 
locality. Hence arises one principal use of tra- 
velling, it helps us to reduce our arbitrary stand- 
ard to the correction of judgment : it shows us sea 
and land, mountain and valley, city and hamlet, 
the various ways and works of men ; and engraves 
their successive forms upon the unfolding imagina- 
tion. If we could realize what we hear or read, 
we should be able to acquire much of the benefit 
usually derived from expexvexkc^ c^^clV^ wo. fee- 
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side. But we axe commonly dull at taking im- 
pressions, and require ideas to enter our minds 
through more than one sense, and to be commu* 
nicated by the things themselves, rather than by 
words the mere signs of things. Capable of being 
elevated ahi improved by the contemplation of the 
great and beauti^ in nature and in art, and of 
being debased and injured by the contrary, it is 
our bounden duty to watch and guide aright the 
silent but certain operation of such inlBuences. 

Serenity and cheerfulness of spirit are much 
promoted by the pursuit of natural and physical 
science, when it does not too exclusively engross 
the' attention, which it is very apt to do. 

But while some are in danger of being monor 
polized by one or other of its fascinating branches, 
most persons, even in this highly civilized country, 
and this sera of information are utterly insensible 
to the charms of the tree of knowledge. They 
look down and aroimd, and above, and see nothing 
worthy of attention, nothing that can excite in- 
terest. Surely this is but like a man blinded by 
cataract complaining of darkness, like idle children 
deploring want of amusement. From mere vacuity 
of thought,, some persons fall into the morbid 
habit of watching their owh sensations, a habit 
which will soon transform a philosopher into a 
hjrpochondriac. 

Others make their petty personal or family con- 
cerns^ and the concerns of their ud^s^ova^ ^^\S!kr 
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mon subjects of thought and of conversation, thus 
wasting the energies of their minds, and becoming 
moreover, pests of society as busty bodies and evil 
speakers. Some, in whose trnfiimished upper 
stories a few facts and notions have resided a 
secluded firatemity for years, whose opinions right 
or wrong, time and ignorance have stiffened into 
prejudices, try their hearers patience with tedious 
traditional histories and oracular judgments, while 
exciting pity for the folly of which these things 
are outward demonstrations. Yet these people are 
all under the powerof day and night, sunshine and 
cloud, town and coimtry, hill and valley, and might, 
if roused to the observation of what they see, firom 
thence derive pleasure, and benefit, and blessing. 

Whatever our ordinary employment may be, 
we all feel the need of occasional change as recrea- 
tion. Absolute rest is wearisome alike to a 
healthful body or mind. Something is required 
that shall either exercise different Acuities to those 
which have already been in action, or merely ex- 
cite and amuse the languid fancy. Before our 
eyes there is enough to rouse the dull from the 
drowsy monotony of routine, and to occupy the 
restless activity of talent ; beneath a veil, which the 
hand of diligent observation can lift with ease, lie 
things more beautiful than dreams could picture, 
more strange than fancy, in her wildest mood, 
has ever cast. 

The cultivation o£ a &deii^^\:^V^\si^ ^^^i^hly 
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make us useful to society, it will assuredly prove 
a source of personal gratification. Every peculiar 
disposition may find in the wide world of science 
its fisLVOurite region. Here is amusement, here is 
employment for the shallow and the profound, for 
the ignorant and the learned, for the imaginative 
and the judicious. Here are palpable facts for 
all, demonstrated facts which require strong and 
acute powers of understanding to comprehend, 
which genius only could discover and prove. 

Here are God's stupendous and perfect works, 
and the wonderful though always defective pro- 
ductions of man. 

Here are great things for large capacities, and 
little thing:s for small ones. 

The scriptures incite the believer diligently to 
seek improvement in every thing. He cannot 
look around on the most common objects that 
present themselves without receiving a lesson 
of wisdom. 

Every visible thing offers a type or a remem- 
brancer of some spiritual good. A beehive re- 
minds us of that holy wordr which is " sweeter 
than honey and the honeycomb." An ant-hill in- 
cites us to prudence and vigilance, a spider's web 
to industry, a bird's nest tells of God's good pro- 
vidence. A skilful work of art testifies of him 
who *^ teacheth man knowledge." Bezaleel and 
Aholiab were supematurally taught to make the 
tabernacle a type of things in \ie&\eii\ '\sv>X'^€vl 

M 
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ingenuity and skiU as craftsmen were the gifts of 
God. Each object has its lesson, had we but 
hearts to learn it. 

How little do we know of the fulness of scrip- 
ture ! The exercise of every faculty we possess, 
the experience of the most varied modes of 
thought and feeling, perpetually open to each of 
us some new treasures of instruction there. 

The inspired writers abound not only in aUu- 
sions to creation's wonders, and in beautifol com- 
parisons drawn from thence, but also in splendid 
descriptions of nature ; and they constantly appeal 
to his visible works in order to strengthen his 
people's faith in the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of Jehovah. 

To Moses, to the author of the book of Job, to 
David, Solomon, and the prophets, the contempla- 
tion of God's glory in the visible creation was evi- 
dently famihar and delightful. 

If we are imaccustomed to consider the magni- 
tude of the visible heavens, of the ocean, and the 
earth, our notions of God's greatness cannot be 
expanded by the thought that He " hath mea- 
sured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven with a span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a bal- 
lance : " Our fainting feith cannot be revived like 
that of desponding Israel by the exhortation, 
'^ Lift up your eyes on V^gkii «sid.\idiold who hath 
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created all these things^ that bringeth out their 
host by number : he caUeth them all by names^ by 
the greatness of his might, for that he is strong in 
power; not one faileth. Why sayest thou, O 
Jacob, and speakest O Israel, My way is hid from 
the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from 
my God ? Hast thou not known, hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary? there is no searching of his 
understanding. He giveth power to the faint." 

Among the crowding and clashing pursuits and 
interests of time they lead us to consider His eter- 
nity who existed before the earth and heavens, 
and will endure when they shall have perished. 

The Bible is a compendium of infinity fitted to 
the finite capacity of man. It is, by that Divine 
Spirit " who spake by the prophets," and ever 
works with their words, the grand invective of the 
Christian. 

To look around the apartment which we occupy, 
and remark how skilfully man's hand has fashioned 
metals, earths, animal and vegetable substances, 
and how diligently navigation and commerce have 
been employed for us in procuring various produc- 
tions of foreign lands to supply the wants and to 
promote the comfort of civilized life, should be 
enough to rouse a torpid mind to emulative ac- 
tivity. 

If we look at the earth we &ee \]tvaX xcl^s\.\ns^ 

M 2 
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been busy there, working below the surface in 
quarries and mines ; be has cultivated tbe various 
soils, and improved and multiplied their produc- 
tions, he has intersected it vnth roads, he has 
traversed its rivers by bridges above, and by tun- 
nels below, he has formed canals and aqueducts, 
and overspread it with villages, towns, and cities. 

If we look at the ocean, his ingenuity is dis- 
played in the apparatus by which, like the aquatic 
spider, he can descend and work beneath its waters, 
and in all the mechanical and mathematical skill 
which is brought to bear upon navigation, and 
enables him like the nautilus to sail the seas. 

And if we look above to the heavens where the 
birds fly and the clouds float along, man, not in 
thought only, but in person, has been there ex- 
ploring: the atmosphere, the clouds, the vrinds, 
the lightnings, are the objects of his examination 
and experiment. 

What others have spent their lives in doing, 
or risked their lives in learning, alas, some of us 
vnH scarcely take the trouble to see and hear, or 
seeing and hearing to remark. 

If we survey nature's landscapes, mountains and 
rocks, hills, vallies, and plains, woods and pastures, 
seas and rivers, brooks and springs, endless in 
diversities of form, and endless in their combina- 
tions ; whether brightened by sunbeams, softened 
by moonlight, or partially revealed by the glitter- 
ing* stars ; in the fuU. AAaz^e oi iv5^<9ii) Qt amid the 
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obscurity of night, thrown into relief by passing 
clouds, or blackened by masses of shadow, verdant 
in spring-time, gay in Lxmer beauty; gukad with 
autumnal irlory, or whitened by winter's snows, 

plays the attraction of novelty. 

By day the sun illuminating every object, in- 
vites us to study the nature of light and heat, 
light's beautiful effects in colours, and the mys- 
terious and fearful agencies of electricity and 
magnetism. Noon daily tells us of the comple- 
tion of a period, which has since time began, been 
its unvarying and universal standard. The pro- 
bable similarity of the communicating medium, 
leads us firom light to investigate the theoiy of 
soimd; and light, heat, sound, and every breath we 
draw may remind us of the atmosphere in which we 
Uve and move, — remind us of the God, who makes 
the whole visible universe subserve to the physical, 
mental, and spiritual good of man. 

A view of the earth invites us to consider its 
structure, at least that of the globe's encompassing 
crust ; to which human observation is likely ever 
to be confined. All* that we know of geology is 
full of interest ; and so much is still imknown that 
curiosity and ingenuity have here wide scope for 
new discoveries. The various series of stratified 
and unstratified rocks, and their relative natural 
positions, and irregular arrangements, the gems, 
metals^ minerals^ and earths ^\a(^ tu^x\s^<& ^^^>2^^ 
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or compose them^ the animal and vegetable, the 
terrestrial and marine fossils Vhich distinguish the 
several formations, the latent causes and evident 
ejBTects of volcanoes and earthquakes ; the salt sea 
with its coral reefs, its caverns, submarine forests 
and beaches, its weeds, and pearls, and shells, and 
fishes, and zoophytes, and all its multifarious 
living things afford abundant matter for inquiry. 

And then upon earth's surface, grass, herbs, 
and trees, from the lichen to the Baoab, all useful, 
all graceful, and most of them admirably beautiful, 
make botany a fascinating pursuit, and give charms 
to gardening and husbandry. Among the many 
different uses for which vegetable productions were 
evidently designed, it is pleasing to trace in all the 
fulfilment of one great purpose, that of preparing 
inorganic matter for the reception and sustenance 
of sentient creatures. 

God's providence is nowhere more distinctly 
shewn than in the microscopic wonders of ento- 
mology. The insect world is a kind of fidry land, 
full of types and shadows of superior beings, 
full of strange coincidences with man's works, 
full of exquisite models to assist the inventions 
of art. 

From the north to the south pole, wherever 

earth has an herb, or the sea a living thing, birds 

gladden man's eyes with their buoyant motions, 

graceful forms, and beautiful plumage, and his 

ears with their voices •, — ^voiee^, 'v\xMflcL^ fewa the 
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songs of the nightingale to the chirpings of the 
sparrow, axe full of interest and animation. 

The natural history of quadrupeds is perhaps 
one of the most popular kinds of information. It 
scarcely needs an advocate with any one. The 
domesticated animals, particularly the horse and 
dog, are to us, as it were, ambassadors, or minis- 
ters residentiary, from their tribe, and secure our 
affections and prejudices in their favour. 

It tends to widen our views of divine wisdom 
and power, to teach our dull minds something 
more of the meaning of that mysterious word 
" God," to remark through all the forms of vital 
existence the particular adaptation of every species 
to a particular place. Each species of algae, 
zoophyte, and fish, has its native district in the 
ocean. Each species of plant, of reptile, insect, 
bird, and beast, is adapted to its home in some 
one region of the earth. The heath is said to be 
indigenous only in the old world, the condor dwells 
only upon the Andes. 

When, in contemplating the material creation, 
a sense of the inconceivable variety of its forms 
pains our faculties of comprehension, and strikes 
us with a kind of awe, let us turn to the laboratory 
of the chemist, and there behold the component 
parts, the things which to man's finite sight ap- 
pear the elements of matter ; and refresh ourselves 
with the thought of the clear and glorious light 
of that Almighty mind whiclx i^iodwQ.^% \s&k^^& 
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variety from their perpetually changing combi- 
nations. 

Scientific studies resemble the thick foliage of a 
Bannian wood, which deliberately and closely 
viewed, appears to be composed of a few majestic 
trees, whose bending boughs take root, and stand 
like stately pillars round the parent stock. The 
knowledge of one prensupposes or includes the 
knowledge of many others. 

The direct and sensible effects of the sun and 
moon's agency upon our terrestrial world, its at- 
mosphere, and its tides, necessarily lead us to the 
consideration of the nature of those luminaries. 

Astronomy then teaches us to contemplate the 
exhibition of wonders revealed by the solar sys- 
tem, to behold the planets and their satellites 
rolling in space, to trace the paths of comets, and 
to realize the probability, that myriads of un<* 
known bodies are revolving in groups around our 
sun, and only rendered visible by entering our 
atmosphere. 

It shews us the variations and revolutions of the 
fixed stars ; it tells us, they are suns to other 
worlds ; and farther distant still, it dimly reveals 
the concentrated rays of the suns of other plane- 
tary systems, beyond the lucid obscurity of the 
milky way. 

Whether led by the admiration of sympathy or 
of emulation we entertain ourselves with works 
of art, seeing in the makei'^ YaijerLXjit^ new tokens 
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of the great Creator's wisdom, — whether we occupy 
ourselves with the entertaining and instructive 
observations of natural philosophy, or follow with 
enchained attention the discoveries and demon- 
strations of mathematics and mechanics, whether 
we take a distant or a near view of the infinitude 
by which, in its forms of vastness and minuteness 
we are encompassed, our minds must be filled 
with the conviction that God is great, while our 
hearts overflow with the feeling that God is good. 
As "prophecies shall cease" only when their 
predictions are all fulfilled, and time is no more ; 
so shall knowledge " vanish away " only when its 
present imperfect forms, its theories, and systems, 
and classes have passed, before the clear bright- 
ness of the intuitive perception of truth. The 
consideration of the things that have been, may 
be, and are in the world, is producing a proper 
effect upon the Christian's soul, only when it 
enlarges and enlivens that Divine grace of love or 
charity, which, being infused by God himself, it 
is the work of prophecy and knowledge to prepare 
and perfect for that glorious heaven where both 
will be absorbed in love for ever. 
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To a Christian whose spirits are composed and 
elevated by a sense of God's pardoning love, espe- 
cially if that Christian be endowed with the faculty 
of seeing and feeling the beautiful and the sublime 
in nature, a thunder-storm presents one of the 
most noble and majestic of spectacles. It com- 
monly occurs in summer, and in that sunny 
season's brightest days or loveliest nights. Often, 
ere all the aerial batteries are set, the sunbeams 
still shine on one side from an azure sky, while on 
the other rests a shroud of murky clouds, tinged 
with a melancholy light ; and the lurid flash and 
heavy roll are announcing the coming tempest. 
At last, a curtain of thick mist falls over the whole 
scene, — 

" Down comes a deluge of sonorous hail," &c. 

Thomson. 

and the majestic storm proceeds : — 

'* When thickening clouds hang threatening o'er the sky. 
And from their bosoms denae i^<&>i^\x^^^i \ 
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When silent nature waits, till thick around 
The rattling hailstones smite and strew the ground ; 
When quick attendant on the forked flash, 
Loud pealing thunders roll, and roar, and crash ; 
In wild and heavy showers the rains descend. 
And rising winds with hollow shrieks contend : 
Astonish 'd earth, in awful stillness bound. 
Hears her own hills reverberate the sound ; 
And earth's inhabitants, with trembling fear. 
Acknowledge the Omnipotent is near." 

We naturally trace a work to its author, an 
effect to its cause ; and every heart must confess, 
" It is 'the glorious God that maketh the thunder." 
As the voice of Almighty power, it is terrible to 
poor impotent sinners ; but since that power be- 
longs to a Father and a Friend, it is a pleasant 
sound to our ears, confirming the belief that He 
is mighty to save. To a mind really thirsting after 
righteousness, every incident of life \rill prove a 
means of grace. The lightning's blaze and the 
thimder's peal speak impressively to Christians. 
** Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith : 
prove your own selves." Are you the children of 
God? Are you living up to your profession? 
Are you ready for the Saviour's presence ? If our 
evidences were always clear, that is, if our graces 
were always in lively exercise, we should never 
fear instant death: resting in the will of God, 
walking in his fear, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, all that befals us is well. Feeling that 
his presence and &vour coivstit\\X.<& «Sl ova. ^^i!Kfc^ 
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we are ready to leave earth, an^ to be with Em- 
manuel in heaven. Why, then, are some pious 
people afraid of thimder and lightning, who would 
not perhaps fear sickness and death ? 

Tempests, in all ages and coimtries, appear to 
have been considered as indications of divine dis- 
pleasure; and it is natural it should be so, for 
they are ever harbingers of danger, and often m- 
struments of destruction: and conscience some- 
times whispers to every man that he is a sinner, 
and obnoxious to God's judgments. 

It was the custom of the Greeks to bury per- 
sons who were killed by lightning apart by them- 
selves, as considering them hateful to the gods, 
lest the ashes of other men should receive pollu- 
tion from them. All places struck with thunder 
were avoided and fenced round, from a notion that 
Jupiter, having taken some offence, fixed upon 
them the mark of his displeasure.^ The Trojan 
hosts are described by Homer as discouraged and 
alarmed in the midst of their nocturnal feasting ; 
for, 

" Jove, averse, the signs of wrath displayed. 
And shot red lightnings through the gloomy shade. 
Humbled they stood, pale horror seized on all. 
While the deep thmider shook th* aerial hall." 

PoPB*8 Iliad, vii. line 573. 

And Jupiter is described as thus awing the spirit 
of the Greeks in battle : — 

* Vide Potter's XTkt\<\. ^o\.\. ^, \^^ . 
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" Then Jove from Ida's top his horror spreads, 
The clouds burst dreadful o'er the Grecian heads ; 
Thick lightnings flash, the muttering thunder rolls. 
Their strength he withers, and unmans their souls. 
Before his wrath the trembling hosts retire. 
The gods in terrors, and the skies on fire.*' 

Pope's Iliad, viii. line 93. 

Again : — 

"Jove, with awful sound, 
RoU'd the big thunder o'er the vast profound ; 
Full in Tydide's face the lightning flew, 
The ground before him flamed with sulphur blue ; 
The quivering steeds fell prostrate at the sight. 
And Nestor's trembling hand confess'd his fright : 
He dropp'd the reins, and shook with sacred dread, <&€» 

Pope's Iuad, Iviii. ine 161. 

Thunders and lightnings, are mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures as invariably accompanying the 
awfiil manifestations of Jehovah's glory. They 
appear to have been considered by the Jews as a 
token of God's presence and power. They added 
terror to many of his most fearful judgments, as in 
the destruction of Sodom, the plagues of Egypt, 
the overwhehning of Pharaoh and his host, the 
defeat of the Philistines, &c. 

It seems that a feeling of dread is- inseparably 
Unked in the human mind with a sense of guilt. 
And to a Christian who has been deeply convinced 
of sin, but wants the present appropriation of the 
Saviour's full sufficiency, the idea of danger, and 
of sudden death and judgment, is full o€ d2^k&\. 
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horror than can visit the hearts of other men. 
Silence and time, solemnized and stimulated by 
suffering, may afford leisure for unravelling the 
veil of doubt vtrhich sin has cast over hope ; but 
the thought of entering into eternity enveloped in 
its shade, is awful, — is terrific, to the careless Chris- 
tian. There are persons whose perceptions and 
feelings are alike obtuse. There are others whose 
courage rises to meet peril, as quicksilver does to 
resist atmospheric pressure. 

Pride has much to do with some people's cou- 
rage. To avoid contempt and to win commenda- 
tion, are powerful incentives to a sanguine heart 
Many a man, an apparent hero in company, is a 
coward in solitude. Persons alarmed by tempests 
ordinarily fear to be alone ; as if the hand of man 
could shield them from the thunderbolt of God. 
An infant or an idiot could scarcely think so. 
But there is in most minds, and more especially 
in the feeble, a sympathetic tendency; and the 
timid hope to catch something like courage from 
the spirit of the bold. Besides, we receive much 
deeper and more forcible impressions in solitude, 
than when attention is divided and diverted by 
society. The absence of fear, in some persons, 
proceeds from insensibility ; but in many in whom 
fear really exists, it is counterbalanced and over- 
come by other motives of action. 

And we are not only subject to moral, but also 
to physical, influences. Tke ^t«ie of the' atroo- 
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sphere powerfully affects the nervous system, and 
often, when charged with electricity, produces 
dejection of spirits, languor, and headache. Per- 
sons of a peculiar temperament have a great dis- 
like to any thing sudden and startling; therefore, 
independently of apprehension and of the injurious 
effects of the flash upon the eyesight, the dazzling 
glance of lightning passing across them is unplea- 
sant. 

" And besides, forasmuch as death, howsoever, 
is a general effect of the wrath of God against sin, 
and the suddenness thereof a thing which happen- 
eth but to few, the world in this respect feareth it 
the more, as being subject to doubtful construc- 
tions, which, as no man willingly would incur, so 
they whose happy estate after life is of all men's 
the most certain, would especially wish that no 
such accident in their death may give uncharitable 
minds occasion of rash, sinister, and suspicious 
verdicts, whereimto they are ever prone ; so that 
whether evil men or good be respected, whether 
we regard ourselves or others, to be preserved 
from sudden death is a blessing of God. And our 
prayier against it importeth a two-fold desire : — 
first, that death, when it cometh, may give us 
some convenient respite ; or, secondly, if that be 
denied us of God, yet we may have wisdom to 
provide always beforehand, that those evils over- 
take us not which death unexpected doth use 
to bring upon careless men*, and XkaX, vi!^Q^>!^ 
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it be sudden in itself, nevertheless, in regard of 
our prepared minds, it may not be sudden.** 
Eccl. Pol. Book V. Sec. 46. 

Tet, maldng due allowance for that natural 
preference which even the Christian would give to 
some common mode of death, and for those moral 
and atmospheric influences to which all men are 
subjected, does notconscience sometimes testify that 
its own secret misgivings impart bitterness to the 
very thought of dying, and terror to every storm ? 
Some persons sit counting the moments which 
intervene between each flash and dap, comforting 
themselves with the notion that the danger is still 
distant, though perchance their calculations may 
be interrupted by the arrow of death. God's 
fatherly providence is the Christian's secure and 
quiet resting-place. The lightnings are the Lord's 
obedient messengers. His destroying angels are 
continually executing his judgments around us, 
though we see not their flaming swords : our 
danger is not really greater when we do. 

Most men possess, in some degree, the power of 
mental abstraction. We can separate our thoughts 
from passing events,* and live in some visionary 
world created by sportive fancy, and so beloved 
and delighted in, that fearing, to let the fairy fabric 
perish, she is ever retouching it. The indulgence 
of this imaginative mood will soon damp our inte- 
rest in life's realities, make its business insipid, 
and render the mind moxbldlL^ ^€v:kaitive of pain, 
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jet callous to generous feeliog and true affection. 
Still the power of mental abstraction is invaluable; 
for, properly applied, it enables its possessor stea- 
dily and vividly to realize things unseen and eter- 
nal, amidst all the bustle and crowding pressure 
of things seen and temporal. But whether the 
mind be indulging in imaginative reveries, or 
entering with undivided interest into passing cir- 
cumstances, there are moments of life when some 
startling event, or perhaps some sudden thought, 
like a shaft from an unseen bow, pferces the veil 
of the heart, and flashes before it in dazzling 
brightness its veritable, its immortal, its only real 
interests. 

Whether, in sunshine or in tempest, in solitude 
or in society, if we would attain to the full assur- 
ance of Christian hope, such momentary gleamings 
of mental light must be solicited and fanned, until 
raised into a steady flame, they shed over the path 
of endless life a mild unfading glory. 
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Besides those general opportunities of improve- 
ment aflTorded us by Divine Providence, special 
seasons and ordinances are appointed to promote 
our growth in grace. God has given us his sab- 
baths, and his sacraments, and sent his ministers 
to declare the way of life. Whether the sabbath 
be exclusively made a day of spiritual and bodily 
rest, and entirely occupied with private and pubUc 
acts of devotion, or whether that sacred privilege, 
rest, be sacrificed to the hallowed employment of 
leading little children to Christ, as in public ordi- 
nances, so in contemplative solitude, or in the 
active duties of a Sunday-school teacher, God's 
blessing may be confidently expected. 

Our progress heavenward may be compared to 
the ascent of some stupendous mountain ; many 
intervening points rising one above another, lie 
between us and the summit; and as we gain 
height after height, and pause now and then to 
view the steep and daivgeiox^a ^^\!cl^«:^ '^^ have 
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safely trodden, our notions of the distance and 
difficulties still before us, become more distinct 
and accurate, we look back and take courage, we 
look onward, and are sometimes able to gain 
between intervening objects and encompassing 
clouds so clear a prospect of our glorious goal that 
it revives our languid hopes, and animates our 
weary frames, while, reposing and refreshing our- 
selves, we prepare for new obstacles and new 
efforts in cUmbing the rugged way. 

A creature so limited as man is in all his capa- 
cities and powers, might as well pretend to a kind 
of ubiquity, as free from the constraint of churches 
and articles, to live spiritually at large among reli- 
gious creeds and forms. 

Even Protestant Churches differ considerably 
from each other. May unity of spirit pervade 
them all ! 

Members of the Established Church would do 
well gratefully to consider the peculiar privileges 
which they possess in an appointed order of reli- 
gious service calculated to promote decency and 
reverence, and devoid of superstition : a ritual at 
once devout, . scriptural, and fervid without fana- 
ticism, a clergy the most learned and pious which 
any Christian community can boast. 

The universal adoption of music in military and 
in sacred services indicates its acknowledged power 
over human feelings. 

It is used in almost aU Cknat\«xv ^s&ecM^'s^, \sv 

N 2 
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the pompous formularies of Roman Catholic wor-* 
ship, and in the simple services of the United 
Brethren. It acts as an anodyne on the spirits, 
' and as a stimulant upon the imagination. To those 
who love music, its most sublime compositions, 
although the mind attaches no definite idea to the 
strains by which it is enraptured, appear to carry 
it beyond mortal utterance or mortal thought, 
where it hears the yet unintelligible harmonies of 
angelic hymns. 

Association of ideas can give sacred music 
charms even for those who are incompetent, from 
natural deficiency of taste and of ear, to appreciate 
the powers of modulated sound. 

He must add to this deficiency a senselessness 
of poetic feeling, and a dull want of common sen- 
sibihties, who can listen unmoved to the hymns of 
a congregation, or the Te Deum of a choir. The 
voices of the ministers and of the congregation are 
also sensitive helps to the excitement of devotional 
feeling, for their tones echo the sentiments of 
fellow-creatures, and claim our sympathy. Even 
the sight of an assembled multitude is not without 
a powerful influence over us. 

When ministerial preaching is regarded as a 
divinely constituted ordinance for conversion and 
for sanctification, and a whole congregation appears 
present before God to hear from his ambassador a 
declaration of the way of Ufe, whether that ambas- 
sador be endowed oi not m\)a. Xk^^^ ^t& which 
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render some ministers particularly acceptable and 
useful — ^whether he be ignorant or learned^ dull or 
of quick parts, slow of speech or fluent, clear or 
cloudy in his personal views of religion — his dis- 
course being considered merely as the vehicle of 
instruction, that Holy Spirit which ever attends 
the use of appointed means of grace will undoubt^ 
edly bless it. to the truly devout hearer. The 
inefficacy of the instrument is frequently intended 
to raise our thoughts to Him who wields it. He 
is omnipotent. 

The preacher whose talents and eloquence can 
captivate the understanding and heart, while the 
words of divine truth, which he knows and feels 
experimentally, distil upon them as the dew, will 
often prove to the benumbed sensibilities of the 
Christian like sunbeams to the partially blind, 
giving a perception of light without distinction of 
objects : but when the Spirit of God is shed abroad 
in the heart, even the dull words of the dullest 
and darkest mind will speak with life and power 
to our souls. 

In Milton's " Apology for his Early Life and 
Writings," there is a passage in which God's exact 
adaptation of ministers for usefulness in their 
peculiar provinces is set forth with almost unpa- 
ralleled eloquence. Would that all the choice 
words of that master mind had been devoted to as 
good a subject ! 
Dean Prideaux considers t\ie caw&e oi XJckfe'i^^^ 
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proneness to iddatzy, pTerioos to the Babylonian 
captivity, and their subsequent averseness to ido- 
latnr, to be this : '' That they had the Law and the 
Prophets eveiy week constantly read unto them 
after that captivity, which they had not before/' 
That ancient synagogue service consisted of three 
parts : ^ — ^First, A Liturgy of eighteen prayers, 
which, though scriptural and devout, were far 
inferior in ^very respect to the form of sound 
words used by the Church of England. Secondly, 
Reading of Scripture, the Kiriath Shema, the Law, 
and the Prophets. Thirdly, The expounding of 
Scripture, and preaching to the people. Christ 
constantly attended this service every Sabbath-day 
as a worshipper, and also expounded and taught 
in it. He who spake as never man spake conde- 
scended to join in that established form of prayer. 
Is it, then, a token of wisdom or of sanctity in our 
days to despise and disuse one far superior ? 

By means of public worship, Christianity was 
enabled to withstand the rage of ten persecutions, 
and to overspread the known world. Travellers 
can tell how superior in morals are those kingdoms 
in which there is a general and regular attendance 
upon public worship in a known tongue, to those 
where the pantomimic mummeries and foreign 
tongue of the Romish Church affect the eyes and 
ears of ignorant superstition ; and to those where 

* Vide Prldeaux*B Coi«iw:\\Qin, %»i. 
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every form of the Christian religion is unknown; 
In our own land deficiency in the means of grace 
is one great cause of demorahzation. Personal 
experience can generally refer to memory for many 
proofs of its utility. In families which regularly 
attend the pubhc ordinances of reUgion, there is 
conmionly a respectability, a decorum, a moral 
propriety of conduct, even where the more valuable 
result, true conversion to God, is not obtained : 
where they are utterly neglected, there is a care- 
lessness, a recklessness, often a dissoluteness both 
of principle and action, as ruinous to the temporal 
fortime as to the prospect of immortality. As the 
early ages of Christianity strikingly show that the 
favour and blessing of God rested upon public 
worship, and the period of the Reformation glo- 
riously proves the same truth; as subsequent years 
have borne to it irrefragable though less brilhant 
evidence, so every parish, every household, every 
person in favoured Britain, may confirm our faith, 
while sabbath after sabbath we devoutly wait the 
fulfilment of the promise made by the great Head 
of the universal Church to two or three met toge- 
ther in his name. The withholding of the Scrip- 
tures fi:om the people, and the imposition of the 
Roman missal, were among the politic means 
devised by Hildebrand, that pope and ruler of 
popes, that embodied spirit of popery, for esta- 
bhshing the general dominion of the Romish 
Church. Thej were well caicxAatedi \o ^XXsisw^^K^ 
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end, by promoting unity in the hierarchy; but 
with fatal certainty they gently wrought like char- 
coal vapours upon Uving energies. The Bible 
being hidden, and the early practice of the Christian 
Church of worshipping in a tongue understood 
by the people abolished, devotion sunk into inert- 
ness, and religion became increasingly superstitious 
and corrupt. 

So conducive does the learned author of the < 
* Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments' deem the weekly instruction of the people 
in Christianity to be to the promotion of morality 
and civil order, that he says : " It is not to be 
doubted but that if this method were once dropped 
among us, the generality of the people would in 
seven years relapse into as bad a state of barbarism 
as was ever in practice among the worst of our 
Saxon or Danish ancestors." 

Perhaps it is too much the fashion among pious 
persons in the present day to undervalue public 
prayers, and to look for profit only, or chiefly, to 
the sermon. But is it not when their devotion 
bums the brightest that they can most fully enter 
into the meaning and force of those prayers ? Is 
it not for want of seeking the Holy Spirit's influ- 
ence, that they ever find their use unprofitable ? 
Oh! Is it nothing to breathe with the lips, to 
utter with the heart petitions which for ages have 
brought down blessings on God's saints — to share 
the common sympathies oi ^\o\]& \vfc«x\s^ ycl the 
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noblest and most exalted of human emplojnnents^ 
and unitedly to ask for the forgiveness qf sins, and 
for life everlasting ? 

Family worship is the miniature of public wor- 
ship. The intimate connection and association of 
members of the same household give it peculiar 
interest, and render it a powerful means of main- 
taining Christian consistency, of cherishing bro- 
therly love, and of progressive improvement in 
piety. 

' Prayer, whether public, social, or private, is 
essentially the same thing. It is telling God our 
wants, and looking to Him for their supply. But 
in private, all extraneous incitement being with- 
drawn, all outward hindrances removed, the soul 
has a distinct consciousness of being alone with 
God, with Him who has searched and known the 
recesses of its inmost thoughts and feelings. This 
is reUgion's hearth, from whence the kindly 
warmth of devotion must be diffused around. The 
Bible, by God's Spirit, alone can enkindle and 
maintain devotion. It teaches us to pray ; it 
prompts our petitions ; it promises they shall be 
granted. The Christian does not really know the 
value of any portion of Scripture which has not 
been made the subject of his prayers. 

The Christian's life is but a practical exemplifi- 
cation of Bible theory. Among all the various 
objects presented to our senses, suited to captivate 
our affections, and through. \kemlKA TasviL^Ni& ^aS^sst 
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the likeness of our idols, to keep stedfastly before 
us the character of God as displayed in Scripture 
doctrine, resolutely to set our desires thereon, and 
to make it our principal, our only purpose in life, 
to have our hearts and lives a practical illustration 
of divine truth; to live to God as a Father, a 
Saviour, a Sanctifier, — this is hoUness, this alone 
is happiness, this is real reUgion. 

The Book of Common Prayer contains a solemn 
service for the Burial of the dead. Words would 
be useless here, if not intended for the edification 
of the living. We must all die. Each of us must 
die. I must die. This thought wants realizing. 
Death is not a cessation of being — ^it is a change 
of state ; the spirit, separated from its corporeal 
part, goes to exist for a time disembodied, and 
soon will be rejoined to an inunortal body, and 
dwell in the light of God's countenance, or in the 
blackness of his indignation, for ever. 

Too frequently an awful and effectual kind of 
trifling is used to beguile the vivid and Startling 
thoughts of approaching eternity : death and its 
temporal appendages, mourners and monuments, 
usurp the place of God and judgment. Where 
are their sepulchres, their ashes of whom the 
world was not worthy? Survivors will conmiit 
the dead body to the dust — God, at the resurrec- 
tion-day, will bid it rise. Why should we waste a 
care upon it ? Is the soul ready for its change ? 

The thought of enteimg ftie \Km&Aa N^otld^ of 
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cutting asunder all earthly ties, leaving for ever 
all v^rell-known scenes, all beloved friends, and 
experiencing a new and unimagined state of exist- 
ence, must be always awful — it is sometimes 
appalL'ng; though we add not to the gloomy 
picture the agonies of the mortal hour, and the 
horrors of the grave. 

When we think too, that the separate soul's 
only remaining possession is the record of its 
deeds, and that each deed is sin, still blacker 
darkness shrouds the prospect; but blessed be 
God for that light of life which scatters the dark 
shadows of death ! The hohness infused into the 
Christian's spirit is as inseparably, as properly his 
own, as his transgressions : it has fitted him to 
associate vnth the just made perfect in that happy 
heaven bought with the Saviour's blood. 

The same God who has led him all his life long, 
the same Redeemer, the same Comforter is there, 
ai^d there is everlasting consolation, love, and 
blessedness. 

To witness the last agonies of man, to see his 
corpse, his ashes, is to read in awful characters the 
guilt of sin. 

The opening sentences of the Burial Service 
remind us that we should never think of death 
without also thinking of the resurrection, without 
looking in faith to Him who is our life and salva- 
tion. This softens the pains of parting, and 
enables the soul in rendering U'g \!cia\o«».^1S^a» 
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temporal possessions to bless his name who gave 
them. The funeral psalms, full of solemn, devout, 
and mournful feeling, so perfectly express the 
sentiments of the soul, that one can scarcely tell 
whether they find their echo or their origin in 
those pathetic words. 

It is as suitable occasions rise that we prove the 
worth of different passages of Scripture. What 
unction, what power attends the fifteenth chapter 
of first Corinthians, when it addresses us over the 
corpse of a friend ; and in the finest series of 
antitheses in human language, sets forth the 
humiliation to which we are subjected by sin, and 
the glory to which Christ has raised us. Thus 
rendering our present sorrowful experience of the 
one a pledge of the approaching fulfilment of the 
other ; and enabling us while abased in penitence 
to rejoice in hope, and to exclaim, '' O death 
where is thy sting ! O grave where is thy victory ! " 
The remainder of this service too, admirably ex- 
presses the sorrowful submission of the contrite 
spirit cherishing the expectation of reunion with 
the beloved and lost, and the personal hope of 
resurrection, and 'of perfect consummation and 
bliss in God^s eternal and everlasting glory.* 

May we diligently learn the lessons which this 

solemn means of grace following our most affectiiy 

bei>e'avements is intended, and admirably calcn- 

Jared to teach. As metals subjected to the acxioB 

of&re become the bsrdex iac \&vc\n% X^eesL ^^dbad. 
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worldly hearts which have often been affected by 
such services grow at length, if unchanged by 
grace, utterly callous. 

The same showers which bring reviving and 
blessing to the fertile field, sweep from the surface 
of the barren rock its scanty and superficial vege- 
tation ; if such ordinances as these are not highly 
beneficial to us we must be very much the worse 
for using them. 

The consideration of death teaching us the 

frailty and uncertainty of our own condition here, 
is especially suited to excite us to a diligent use 

of the few and evil days which may yet lie before 

us. 

In our own country almost all parents who are 

members of the national church and many others 

make their infant children partakers of the outward 

and visible sign or form in the sacrament of baptism. 

But that very few compared to the many who out 

of conformity to established usages, or from an 

indistinct and superstitious notion of doing their 

offspring a service, and procuring them a passport 

to heaven should they die in nonage, perform 

for them this act of charity, really bring their little 

children in faith to the Savipur, is made manifest 

by the fact, that these children generally in after 

years testify by their words an'd deeds that they. 

have not been renewed unto holiness. A glorious 

day will dawn upon the earth when by the faithfril 

administration of this sacrament it \i^e.oTafeV\s^'^^ 
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the means and pledge of inward and spiritual 
grace ; of a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness. 

Yet even now its influence is extensively and 
powerfully beneficial. As the heir in temporal 
things when he comes of age, feels bound by the 
act of his guardians, so he who by the promise and 
vow of his sponsors has been made a party to 
the everlasting covenant of God, thoughtless as 
those sponsors were perhaps of the inunense im- 
portance of the deed, cannot without some remorse 
of conscience disavow it, although he may neglect 
and despise its privileges. Outward respect to 
religion is the usual result, and very frequently 
the curiosity natural to early youth, excites inquiry 
into the nature and uses of this sacrament, which 
inquiry often issues in conviction of sin, and some- 
times in real conversion to God. To awaken such 
inquiry, such conviction, such devotion, the Con- 
firmation service is admirably adapted.' 

To a pious heart, few sights are more affecting 
than a Christening. In listening to its beautiful 
ritual, the believer realizes afresh the offers of 
mercy, of grace, of glory, and anew accepts them 
with entire self-devotion and deep humility, while 
pity, sympathy, and love, prompt his prayers in 
behalf of the young immortal. In the Lord's 
Supper, the Christian finds a sacrament, of which 
the special intention is, to keep in remembrance 
the exceeding great love oi C\im\.\xrL\AL\\is coming 
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again, and thereby to strengthen and refresh the 
spiritual Ufe. He who attends it in faith, and 
hope, and love, who devoutly offering to God 
himself, his soul and body, lays hold upon the 
promises of pardon and ftdl salvation contained in 
the covenant of grace, may say with humble joy 
like pious Hooker — *^ Oh my God, thou art true ! 
oh my soul, thou art happy !" 

A more especial blessing is to be expected in a 
beUeving attendgince upon this sacrament of divine 
institution, than upon any other ordinance. It 
has been the means of adding grace to grace, to 
ten thousand times ten thousand of those who are 
now clothed in white robes, and bearing the con- 
queror's palm. 

Though British Christians do not all use the 
forms of our EstabUshed Church, there are none 
by whom the hallowing of the Sabbath, the use of 
pubhc worship, and the sacraments, of the Scrip- 
tures, and of prayer, are not regarded as essential 
alike to the existence and maintenance of personal 
piety. 

The more diligent and faithful we are in their 
use, the more confident and rejoicing will be our 
testimony to the blessing which attends the Means 
of Grace. 

THE END. 
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